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Memorabilia. 


Arnold’s ‘‘ Demo- 

cracy ’’ (‘ Mixed Essays,’ 1879) we found 
it to culminate in the following passage, 
which, because it is immeasurably more im- 
portant than anything we are about to say, 
and more important than what else we are 
about to quote, we put first: 





READING Matthew 


Undoubtedly we are drawing on to great changes ; 
and for every nation the, thing most needful is to 
discern clearly its own condition, in order to know 
in what particular way it may best meet them. 
Openness and flexibility of mind are at such a time 
the first of virtues. ‘Be ye perfect,”’ said the Founder 
of Christianty: “I count not myself to have appre- 
hended,” said its greatest Apostle. Perfection will 
never be reached; but to recognise a period of 
transformation when it comes, and to adapt them- 
selves honestly and rationally to its laws, is per- 
haps the nearest approach to perfection of which 
men and nations are capable. No habits or attach- 
ment should prevent their trying to do this; nor 
indeed, in the long run, can they. Human thought, 
which made all institutions, inevitably saps them, 
resting only in that which is absolute and eternal. 


But we were not reading Arnold’s essay for 
anything of topical interest. We found him 
saying in his Letters (8 Oct. 1884) : 


Lowell’s address on Democracy is full of good 
things. But... I feel the want of body and 
current in the discourse as a whole, and am not 
satisfied with a host of shrewd and well-wrought 
and even brilliant sayings. 


Not in their poetry (if we can accept 
Lowell ag a poet), nor in their prose style, 
but in their mind, we suppose Arnold and 
Lowell to be very much at one, so that when 
we found Arnold finding fault with Lowell, 
we determined to inwardly digest their com- 
panion pieces, and compare them. 








Arnold’s 


letter was to his and Lowell’s common friend, 
Charles Eliot Norton, but he was not merely 
being diplomatic: there are ‘‘ good things ”’ 
in Lowell’s address, and he has an argument, 
though it needs picking out. 

But Lowell was at a disadvantage. He 
had accepted the presidency of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute and had to give 
an inaugural address, and to fill sixty 
minutes, and to fill them pleasantly, and 
reading him in cold print we see him filling 
them, pleasantly. That was easy, for he was 
always copious and always genial. His diffi- 


culty was that he had to find a subject; his 
subject had not found him. 
Precluded in my quality of national guest, by 


motives of taste and discretion, from dealing with 
any question of immediate and domestic concern, it 
seemed to me wisest, Or at any rate most prudent, 
to choose a topic of comparatively abstract interest, 
and to ask your indulgence for a few somewhat 
generalized remarks on a matter concerning which 
I had some experimental knowledge. . . 


Arnold was in the exactly opposite posi- 
tion. His subject had found him; he was 
writing for his own countrymen on ‘a matter 
of immediate domestic concern, and his taste 
and discretion never precluded him from 
telling his countrymen just what he thought 
they needed to know. His essay had appeared 
as the preface to a report on Continental 
Schools in 1861, where it had this justifica- 
tion, that in his report he had often spoken 
of the State and its action in such a way as 
to offend, he feared, some of his readers, and 
to surprise others. He was advocating the 
State-control of education, and he had to per- 
suade a nation of individualists that this 
amount of State-control was necessary and 
was not dangerous—thus he had his subject 
cut out for him. The essay is incidentally 
interesting, because in it he starts on his 
career as social critic, All that he was later 
to say with banter, with nicknames, with 
all the panoply of his ‘‘ easy humour hard to 
bear” is here said with sweetness and light, 
without the quotation-marks. Here are the 
aristocracy with their very real virtues and 
usefulness but ‘‘ their incapacity for ideas ”’ ; 
here are the middle-class ‘‘ with their narrow, 
harsh, unintelligent, and unattractive spirit 
and culture ’’; here are the lower classes, but 
only indirectly are they called ‘‘ tasteless, 
narrow-minded, and ignoble’’.; not yet have 
these three estates become the Barbarians, the 
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Philistines, and the Populace. Here is “‘ the 
kernel of the middle classes, the Protestant 
Dissenters,’’ but not here their tea-parties 
and the Dissidence of Dissent and the Pro- 
testantism of the Protestant Religion. Here 
are Hebraism and Hellenism, but he is con- 
tent to call them character and culture. Here 
are culture and anarchy, not brought into 
one phrase, 

Arnold’s essay was a cheerful acceptance 
of the inévitable growth of democracy, and, 
in view of it, a plea for national education. 

Years before Robert Lowe he was saying: 
“‘We must educate our masters.’? But he 
is as anxious about the middle class: 


What influence may help us to prevent the Eng- 
lish people from becoming, with the growth of 
democracy, Americanised? 

I confess I am disposed to answer: On the action 
of the State... (But) if they will not seek the 
alliance of the State for their own elevation... 
that will not prevent them, probably, from getting 
the rule of their country for a season, but they will 
certainly Americanise it. They will rule it by their 
energy, but they will deteriorate it by their low 
ideals and want of culture. 


To Americanise; ‘‘ a short and significant 
modern expression which everyone well under- 
stands.’’ How Arnoldian Lowell might have 
been had he directly addressed himself to this 
challenge! And yet, indirectly he does: 


I shall address myself to a single point in the 
jong list of offences of which we [Americans] are 
more or less gravely accused, because that really 
includes, all the rest. It is that we are infecting 
the Old World with what seems to be thought the 
entirely new disease of Democracy. 


What follows coincides with Arnold, or may 
well have seemed to him ‘shrewd, well- 
wrought, and even brilliant.’’ 


We hear it said sometimes that this is an age 
of transition, as if that made matters clearer; but 
can any one point us to an age that was not? If 
he could, he would show us an age of stagnation. 
The question for us, as it has been for all before 
us, is to make the transition gradual and easy. 


It is only when the reasonable and practicable 
are denied that men demand the unreasonable and 
impracticable; only when the possible is made 
difficult that they fancy the impossible to be easy. 


I am a little impatient of being told that property 
is entitled to exceptional consideration because it 
bears all the burdens of the State. It bears those, 
indeed, which can most easily be borne, but poverty 
pays with its person the chief expenses of war, 
pestilence, and famine. Wealth should not forgot 
~. > oly poverty is beginning to think of it now 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DR. EDMOND HALLEY (16562-1741 /2), 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDENDA. 


(See clxiii. 143; 
celxix, 416; clxxv. 
At the meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, in London, 9 Oct, 1942, at which 
the President, Professor $ Chapman, pre- 
sided, commemorative addresses on Galileo, 
Newton and Halley were made by Mrs. John 
Evershed, Professor H. Dingle, Professor 
H, C. Plummer and Dr. H. Spencer Jones, 
the Astronomer Royal. A full report of the 
meeting appeared in The Observatory, vol. 
Ixiv., 541-373, London, December 1942. See 
also, Nature, London, cl. 483-484, 24 Oct. 
1942. 

It may not be inopportune now to jot down, 
in more or less chronological order, not only 
some addenda to previously published biblio- 
graphical lists, but also a few agenda, if they 
may be so termed, relating to various phases 
of the subject which have not, as yet, been 
fully developed. There appear to be many 
‘““Halleiana Perdita’’ (cf, clxxvii. 9). 
Some of Halley’s unknown letters may even- 
tually be discovered in Continental libraries 
(clxx. 44). The whole subject, in fact, seems 
to be almost inexhaustible. New data are 
constantly being found. This is as things 
should be, in connection with the life and 
work of a genius who, by many, was ranked 
second only to Sir Isaac Newton, at least in 
gravitational astronomy (The Observatory, 
xxii. 354), 


1. First comes the question of the exact 
date of Halley’s birth or baptism, on which 
no conclusive documentary evidence has been 
discovered. Ail writers, including Halley 
himself, give the date of his birth as 29 Oct. 
1656, O.S. (i.e, 8 Nov. 1656, N.S.). There 
are some circumstances that seem to suggest 
the possibility, if not the probability, that he 
may have been born in 1657 rather than 1656 
(clxxii. 101, 194). I have ventured to express 
the opinion that it might be desirable to 
examine, if possible, the baptismal register of 
the parish of St. Peter-le-Poer, London, for 
both 1656 and 1657. That, when done, might 





elxvi, 340; clxviii. 434; 
288 ; clxxvii. 92.) 
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not throw any new light upon the problem, 
but such a search ought, nevertheless, to be 
made, if only in a process of elimination. 
The registers of other parishes in which 
Halley’s parents resided have been examined 
in vain. 

2. In Robert Hooke’s MS. ‘ Diaries,’ from 
1675 onwards, considerable portions of which 
have been published, there are many refer- 
ences to Halley. Some of Hooke’s entries are 
not very easily intelligible, but upon further 
study their meaning may become clear. To 
Hooke we are indebted for information, all 


too meagre, about Halley’s earliest days at | 
Greenwich, as an assistant to Flamsteed. To | 


just what extent, if at all, Halley may have 
participated in any local affairs at Green- 


ing to the work at the Royal Observatory, we 
do not know. 

3. What became of the original log of the 
Unity on which Halley sailed from England, 
in November 1676, to the island of St. 
Helena? Captain S. P. Oliver, writing in 
1880, said that it was still in existence then 
(Journal of Science, xvii. 92). The log is 
missing now from the archives of the India 
Ofice, Whitehall. Some useful suggestions 
about seeking logs of East Indiamen appeared 
in‘ N, and Q.’, cliv. 139 (25 Feb. 1928). 

4. On his voyage to St. Helena, in 1676, 
Halley was accompanied by a school-friend 
surnamed Clerke. To what family did the 
latter belong? Was he related to Sir Edward 
Clerk, Knight and Alderman, fl. 1694, or to 
“Mr. Justice Clerk’’ or Clerke, of Green- 
wich, fl, 1729? 

§. Via what route did Halley travel and 
what cities did he visit on his way to or from 
Danzig, in 1679? 
to Denmark ? 

6. When Halley was in Italy, in 1681, just 
what places, other than Rome, Leghorn and 
Genoa, did he visit and whom did he meet? 
John Aubrey says that Halley ‘‘ hath con- 
tracted an acquaintance with the eminent 
mathematicians of France’ and Italie and 
holds a correspondence with them.’”? What 
hag become of all. that correspondence, if 
extant? Only a few of Halley’s letters to 
continental correspondents have been found. 

7. Why did Halley return from the Conti- 
nent to England by way of ‘‘ the States”’ 
(.¢, Holland), as Hooke says? Was it 
because he desired to confer with men of 


Did he go to Hamburg or | 





Holland? Or was it because he did not wish 
to repeat his ‘‘ most unpleasant journey ”’ 
across the Channel, between Dover and 
Calais? The trip between Holland and 
Harwich is not always tranquil! 

8. Hooke, in his ‘ Diary,’ in an entry of 
27 Noy. 1689, mentions a visit by Halley 
and adds: ‘‘his Cousin in the parlor.” 
Which one of Halley’s cousins was here 
intended by Hooke? 

9. In another entry, dated 24 July 1693, 
Hooke remarks: ‘‘ 2 east India ships sayd to 
be taken by French in India. Hot, clear. 
Hallys trade taken by French.’’ Does this 
mean that Halley was engaged in trade with 
the East Indies, circa 1693? There does not 


| seem to be any intimation of that elsewhere. 
wich, at that time, other than those pertain- | 


| voyage to the south Atlantic, in 1698? 





Kience or possibly with some friends in| representative in Vienna, at that time? The 


10. Precisely who was the Lieutenant 
Harrison who accompanied Halley on his 
He 
was court-martialled in July 1699, for insub- 
ordination to Halley. Was he related to the 
John Harrison (1693-1776), English horolo- 
gist, who had a son William? 

11. Who was Halley’s ‘‘ favourite boy,’’ 
Manley White, who was washed overboard 
and drowned, 13 Oct. 1699? Was he, by any 
chance, related to the family of John White, 
a son of one Joane Hally, to whom he left a 
bequest in his will dated 11 Aug. 1672? (clvi. 
266). Who was the ‘‘ Mr. White’’ men- 
tioned by Flamsteed, in his letter of 6 Feb. 
1701/2, to Abraham Sharp? Was he iden- 
tical with the ‘‘ Mr, White ’’ who, it seems, 
was living in Greenwich, ante 1729? 

12. What disposition did Halley make of 


| the ‘‘diamond ring of great value,’’ which, 


according to Luttrell, was presented to- the 
astronomer by the Emperor Leopold, at 
Vienna? It is not mentioned in Halley’s 
will, nor in that of-his younger surviving 
daughter, Mrs, Catherine Price, formerly 
Butler, nor in the will of the astronomer’s 
only known son, Edmond Halley, junior, 
surgeon R.N. Is it likely that Halley gave 
the ring to Queen Anne on his return from 
Vienna, or is it possible that the astronomer, 
shortly before his own death, may have pre- 
sented the ring to some relative or to a close 
friend? The rediscovery of the ring might 
lead indirectly to other souvenirs of Halley. 
This, however, is mere conjecture. 

13. Are there any references to Halley’s two 
missions to Vienna, in 1702/3, in the official 
despatches from George Stepney, the English 
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latter’s papers are extant (2 S. xi, 225; 10 S. | inventory of the astronomer’s estate, made at | 44% 
vii, 8; 12 S. v. 37). | the time, is not available to students. The | 
14. Of Halley’s Latin lectures as Savilian | inventories of wills in P.C.C. are neither § %# 
Professor of Geometry, at Oxford, post 1703, | sorted nor indexed and, consequently, cannot deta 
the original MSS, are said! to be preserved in | be examined. Knowledge of what books the | ™"Y 
drawer eleven of the Earl of Macclesfield’s | astronomer had in his own library would be cone 
library, at Shirburn Castle, near Watling- | useful in making any studly of his character, hav 
ton, Oxfordshire, according to a note by Prof. | In the case of Halley, the absence of such ‘Fl 
S P. Rigaud (d. 1839), in the ‘Rigaud | interesting data is the more regrettable | ™ 
Papers,’ in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. In | because the authorities established a prece- inf 
this connection, it is interesting to note the | dent by permitting the examination and refe 
existence of the work following: Kersey, | reproduction of the original inventory of the | [¥ 
John: ‘ Elements of that mathematical art | estate of Sir Isaac Newton who died in 1727, § P@! 
commonly called algebra: in two books, with | See ‘Newton: The Man,’ by Lient.-Col R, | ™ 


lectures read in the school of geometry in| de Villamil; London, Knox, n.d.; and also his 






























Oxford by Dr. Edmund [sic] Halley.’ (1725). | clxxvii. 26, 69, 104, 215. ww 
15. Halley’s appointment as Astronomer | 19. As to Halley’s personality and charac- side 
Royal, in succession to Flamsteed, was dated | ter, this is not the place to attempt anything Mor 
9 Feb. 1719/20. He ‘“‘ took possession ’’ of | like a final analysis. That is a privilege dep 
the Observatory, at Greenwich, 7 March | which, perhaps, belongs to Halley’s ultimate ert 
following, but so late as 6 May 1720, he had | biographer. Meanwhile, however, it is that 
not ‘‘ got into the observatory.’’ As Halley | rather puzzling to understand why Francis Hal 
was of a very sociable disposition, it is not | Baily, in his ‘ Account of Flamsteed ’ (1835) | 
difficult to believe that he may have found | and in his privately printed ‘Supplement’ § ¥% 
° time and opportunity to form the acquain- | (1837), both which are in my own library, | #™ 
tance of some of the worthies of Greenwich. | accepted the ex parte testimony of Flamsteed and 
It is easy to picture him as enlarging the | against Halley, without much question and | & 
circle of his friends. In fact, there is evi- | without any adequate allowance for the stee 
dence that he belonged to a local club in | sibility, if not probability, that Flamsteed’s his 
Greenwich, among the other members of | insinuations were grossly exaggerated. It to 
which were ‘‘the professor Dr. Morton, | would seem that Baily, instead of keeping an othe 
Councillor Blondel, Mr. White, Mr. Isaacs, | open mind, allowed himself to be over § 
Dr. Newington, Mr. Strong, Mr. Joseph | influenced by the torrent of Flamsteed’s in- 172 
Moor.’’ It would be interesting if these men | vective. It is surprising that Baily should f @ut 
or some of them could be identified by any | have become so strongly prejudiced against J ‘ 
local authority on the history of Greenwich | Halley. Augustus De Morgan examined § %84 
shortly before and after 1730. several thousand letters which were in the | th 
16: Of the five original oil portraits of correspondence of Baily, left at the time of (clx 


Halley, two, if not three, are lost or missing. | the latter’s death, in 1844, but could not find 2 





What may have become of them is not known. | more than one that contained even a word of | put 

Perhaps one or more of them may be in | reflection upon any man, and that one related fort 

private possession? (clxxvii. 174, 301, 303, | only to an instance of alleged inaccuracy The 

® 483; clxxviii. 302). in a scientific matter. De Morgan expressed J Ing 
17. Halley died at Greenwich 14 Jan. 1471, | opinion that Baily must have systematically | fore 

O.S. (i.e, 25 Jan, 1742, N.S.). He was | destroyed all letters that made any deroga- (cls 

buried at Lee, 20 Jan. 1741, O.S. (ie., 31| tory remarks about anyone. (See Bod 


Jan. 1742, N.S.). Did any of the contem- | Morgan’s prefatory note to Baily’s ‘ Journal of 


porary newspapers of London, Greenwich or | of a Tour to the Uninhabited Parte of North J lish 
Lee publish a list of those present at the | America,’ London, 1845.) Why did De Mor J Ea 
time of the funeral services or burial of | gan think that any such letters ever had been f Con 
Halley? If such a list is extant, it might be | received by Baily? Did he have personal} val 
worthy of some study. by knowledge of such communications? De tion 

18. Halley’s will, dated 18 June 1736, was | Morgan, in one of his early sketches ,of fle 
proved 9 Feb. 1741/2 (P.C.C., register Tren- | Halley, in the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia,’ (Lon- (16 


ley, folio 53). 


don, 1837), later revised and reprinted in the 1 
series, xxv. 10. 


| ‘English Cyclopaedia,’ conducted by Charles 


See The Genealogist, new 
It is unfortunate that the 
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Knight and others, seemed to be inclined to 
draw a rather sharp line between Halley’s 
sientific accomplishments and his personal 
character, without, however, going into any 
detail. Just what special information, if 
any, may have been possessed by De Morgan, 
concerning Halley, we do not know. He may 
have been, at first, influenced by Baily’s 
‘Flamsteed,’ which was printed in 1835. If 
so, De Morgan probably recovered from that 
influence, for his other or later sketches of, or 
references to, Halley, appear to be more 
favourable. In fact, De Morgan took some 
pains to defend Halley, in more than one 
instance, and seems to have been successful in 
his endeavours. If Francis Baily’s feelings 
towards his fellow men were normally so con- 


| choose the two secretaries 





siderate and charitable, as implied by De | 


Morgan, why did he make such a radical 
departure in his acceptance of Flamsteed’s 
criticisms of Halley? It seems improbable 


that Baily had any direct evidence against | 


Halley other than that supplied by Flam- 
steed, The latter, it is reasonable to believe, 
was jealous of his younger rival, and often 
annoyed by his constant jocularity, gaiety 
and bonhomie. Of the two men, Halley was 
certainly, by far, the more likeable. Flam- 
steed, when his jealousy was not aroused or 
his own special interests jeopardised, seems 
to have been honest in his judgments of 
others, For example, we must accept as 
correct his arraignment of John Keill (1671- 
1721), because it is corroborated by other 
authorities. But we cannot think that Flam- 
steed was justified in his vituperations 
against Halley, for which we have found no 
other independent support worthy of belief. 
(clxviii, 434.) 

20. There still seems to be considerable un- 
published material from which additional in- 
formation about Halley might be extracted. 
The two volumes of the Rigaud Papers, relat- 
ing to Halley, in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, should be re-examined in some detail 
(clv. 24). The MSS. Rawlinson, also in the 
Bodleian Library, contain several anecdotes 
of Halley, some of which have been pub- 
lished. The Halleiana in the library of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, at Shirburn Castle, if 
consulted, would, no doubt, yield new and 
valuable data. The manuscripts last men- 
tioned are, probably, a part of the large col- 
lectiong made by William Jones, senior 
(1675-1749). Cf. clxxv. 205, 313. 

The missing papers of John Machin (1679- 








1751) might, if recovered, add something to 
our knowledge of Halley. Machin, who also 
was an astronomer, was a secretary to the 
Royal Society, 1718-1747. Halley was a secre- 
tary, 1713-1721. It was not customary to 
from the same 
branch of science, but Machin may have been 
a protégé of Halley. The latter may have 
used his influence in favour of the former. 
Machin, however, was a capable astronomer 
in his own right, About fifty volumes of 
Machin’s manuscripts were, at one time, in 
the possession of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, according to Rigaud, but cannot be 
found now (clxvi. 97). An examination 
should also be made of the extensive collec- 
tions left by the late Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
of Cambridge (ibid.) for possible references 
to both Halley and Machin. 

Brewster’s ‘ Newton,’ (1855), vol. ii, pp. 
509-510, contains a copy of a letter, dated 22 
April 1716, from Brook Taylor to Newton, 
referring to ‘‘ an account Mr. Fontenelle may 
have given in his letter to Dr. Halley.” 
Brewster cites J. Edleston’s ‘ Correspond- 
ence,’ p. 187 (London, 1850). Edleston (ibid. 
pp. 187-8) says that Halley wrote to Fon- 
tenelle 19 Jan, 1716/17. A letter, dated 21 
Oct. 1718, from Brook Taylor to Halley, is 
in the British Museum. 

Several references to Halley are in some of 
the seven volumes of MS. correspondence of 
William Molyneux (1656-1698), in the pos- 
session of the Borough Council of Southamp- 
ton (clxix. 122). 

21, Although two centuries have elapsed 
since Halley’s death, it is not improbable that 
new and, perhaps, extensive collections of 
correspondence or other material, in which 
he ig mentioned, may yet be found. As an 
example of this, one might cite the seventy 
MS. letters (1673-1687) from John Flam- 
steed (1646-1719) to Richard Towneley (1628- 
1707), preserved by the Royal Society. While 
those letters as a whole, have not been pub- 
lished, some interesting extracts therefrom, in 
which Halley is mentioned several times, 
appeared in The Observatory, xlv. 280-294, 
London, September 1922. The Royal Society’s 
proposed new edition of all letters from, to 
or about Newton will, undoubtedly, contain 
many references to Halley, some which will 
not previously have found their way into 
print (clxxvii. 294). 

22. Halley life and work is a fascinating 
subject which continues, and long will con- 
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tinue, to engage the attention of astronomers, 
mathematicians and physicists in general, 
owing to the many fields of activity involved. 
Among recent contributions are those men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of this note and 
the following: 

Chapman, 8.—‘ Edmond Halley as Physi- 
cal Geographer and the Story of His Charts.’ 
In Occasional Notes, No. 9, pp. 122-134, Lon- 
don, Royal Astronomical Society, June 1941. 
Reprinted with slight revision, in pamphlet 
form. An abstract was published in Nature, 
19 Jan, 1942, cxlix. 56. 

Hinks, A. R.—‘ Edmond Halley as Physi- 
cal Geographer, by Sidney Chapman,’ review, 
Geographical Journal, London, January 


1942.. xcviii, 293-296. 

Jones H. Spencer, Astronomer Royal.— 
‘Edmond Halley, 1656-1742.’ Nature, Lon- 
don, January 1942. cxlix. 69-71. 

Proudman, Joseph. — ‘Halley’s Tidal 
Charts,’ Geographical Journal, London, 
October 1942, c. 174-176. 

Williams, Arthur Charles. — ‘ Edmond 





Halley: his life, times and achievements.’ | 


MS. dissertation. University 
(1940) (Other chapters to be added before 
publication. ) 

23. Professor 8. Chapman is to deliver the 
Halley Lecture at Oxford this Spring. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


A NOTE ON ENGLISH 
SWORD-BLADES. 


LTHOUGH there are countless legends 
about the marvellous blades of antiquity, 
nobody seems to have thought it worth while 
to preserve any of these wondrous examples 


of the bladesmith’s art for the admiration of | 
We know the fate of Excalibur, 


posterity. 
and we also know that the Norsemen buried 
the Viking’s sword along with its dead master 
in his longship, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that these wasteful practices were con- 
tinued by their successors. Burial and conse- 
quent corrosion has left such swords as have 
been discovered in no condition upon which to 
form any opinion of their original value, and 
with regard to the sword of later periods, it 
must not be forgotten that our ancestors, just 
as much slaves to fashion as we ourselves are, 
had no reverence whatever for the past, and 
regarded an out-of-date sword as no more than 
so much lumber after it had hadits day. A 
good many of the weapons which still remain 





of London | 





to us have been spared solely by chance, or 
because they formed part of some private 
arsenal which continued in some sort of 
existence on account of the inertia of the 
successors of those who formed it originally, 

When we leave the glamour of legend for the 
rather chilly light of fact, it cannot be dis. 
guised that, although the English were famed 
for their skill in the manufacture of “short 
ware ’'—did not Chaucer’s aggressive Miller 
bear a Sheffield thwitel in his hose ?—they 
seem to have been curiously inefficient when 
it came to the production of “‘ long ware”; 
perhaps they were successful enough in tur- 
ing out blades which satisfied the rather 
rough swordsmen represented by John and 
Toby Silver and their fellow sword-and- 
buckler men, but the fine rapiers of the same 
period usually bear the names of Toledan or 
Milanese masters, though indeed it is more 
than likely that many alleged. Spanish or, 
Italian blades really hailed from Solingen, 
where there was a fine disregard for the sane 
tity of copyright. Tomas de Aiala and Saha- 
gun el viejo would have had to have run fac 
tories on the most modern of scales if they 
really made all the blades attributed to them, 
though indeed these German blades are of 
most respectable quality. 

Early records are vague, but in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries we come upon 
better-documented ground. It is certain that 
blades were made in London and in its 
vicinity for a long period, for there was once 
a bitter dispute between the powerful 
Armourers and the weaker Cutlers because the 
former wished—and had! their way—to usurp 
the blade-making prerogative of the latter. 
But whatever craft made the blades, the result 
was just the same, for complaints about un- 
reliability and poor quality are still clamant 
in what are now historical documents. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the 
matter occupied the minds of those in 
authority very seriously indeed, for it is 
obvious that dependence upon foreign coun- 
tries for what were, in an age of cavalry, a 
major munition of war, left England in what 
might easily become an embarrassing position. 
Ultimately it was decided to induce some of 
the Solingen masters to come to England, 
partly in order that they might actually make 
sword-blades, and partly with the hope that 
they would teach-their secrets to English 
workmen, In the end some of them allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by fair words and 
lavish promises which, in accordance with the 
history of all government promises, were not 
too faithfully kept, and the newcomers were 
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lodged at Hounslow, a village which seems to 
have become a blade-making centre before 
their arrival. We know definitely from a 

tition made to Charles II in 1672 that this 
fa pened in 1629, and that Charles I himself 
and Sir William Heydon were responsible 
for the transaction. This pone alleges that 
the King ordered a Colonel Legg to ‘‘ see them 
provided for,”’ and it also infers that the in- 
ducements offered were important, as it dis- 
closes the interesting fact that the discovery 
of the secrets-of Solingen was punishable by 
death. 

The leading German master was one Johann 
Kindt, who later on anglicised his name into 
John Kennet, but swords exist bearing the 
signatures of Peter Munsten and Johannes 
Happe, made at Hounslow and in London. 
When the Civil Wars broke out the immi- 
grants rather naturally took the side of the 
King, and there is reason to believe that they 
removed to the Royal headquarters in Ox- 
ford, where they continued their business of 
making swords for the Cavaliers, though as 
far as is known no blade exists with an Ox- 
ford superscription. 

But the Germans were not the only blade- 
smiths in Hounslow; we have the name of 
Benjamin Stone who, although a member 
of the Cutlers’ Company, constituted himself 
a perpetual nuisance to the Master and War- 
dens of Recerdus Hopkins and of Joseph 
Jenekes. These English smiths, probably 
among others of whom we do not know the 
names, took the side of the Parliament, a 
thing quite natural if it is considered that 
they were Londoners and that the City was 
strong upon the Parliamentary side. But it 
is evident that they were not able to supply 
all the blades needed by the New Model Army, 
for Cromwell bought blades in Holland—no 
doubt made at Solingen and at Passau—at the 
quite economical figure of 4s, 6d. per blade, 
and we also hear of one Robert Porter, of 
Birmingham, who had a contract to supply 
15,000 swords. These were most likely of the 
basket-hilted type now known as ‘‘ mortuary ”’ 
swords, or some of them might have been of 
the “Walloon”? type with double shells 
pierced in star patterns for Cromwell’s own 
sword was of this type. Incidentally, the un- 
happy Porter reaped the reward of democra- 
tic — by a mil] pulled down 
by the Royalists when they were in temporary 
possession of Birmingham. 

Stone, according to his own—not altogether 
trustworthy—account, was in a considerable 
way of business, for he claimed to have in- 
vested the important sum for his day of £8,000 











in his mills at Hounslow, and he made a 
firm offer to the government to supply a 
thousand blades a month if he could have a 
contract to do so. In one of his petitions to 
the Privy Council, he makes the interesting 
demand that he may have power to stop 
workmen of the Cutlers’ Company from 
stamping blades with Spanish and other 
foreign names, from which it might be in- 
ferred that the German carelessness about 
such matters had infected our own blade- 
smiths. 

If bladesmiths had carried out punctually 
the duty which lay upon them ever since the 
year 1365, of striking a mark registered with 
the Cutlers’ Company upon every blade they 
sold, we might know a great deal more about 
the sword-makers of the period; unfortun- 
ately, the Company was not a strong one, and 
it is reported by the author of a pamphlet 
published in 1680 that very few sword-cutlers 
then belonged to it, as it was quite unable 
to check the importation of blades of inferior 
quality. 

It is not at all certain when Hounslow 
ceased to be a blade-making centre, but from 
the style of such swords as remain to us, it 
looks as if the close of the seventeenth century 
saw all the forge-fires extinguished. After the 
Restoration, some competition with London 
came from Birmingham, thovgh there are 
many complaints about the bad quality of 
‘“bromaghem ”’ blades, and it is a fair in- 
ference that Solingen was resuming its mono- 
poly over the trade, which it held unchal- 
lenged until nearly the end of the eighteenth 
century, There certainly was an enterprise 
known as ‘‘ The Hollow Sword Blade Com- 
pany,”’ backed by influential courtiers’ chief 
among whom was “Lord Dartmouth, but 
although it had a mill at Hounslow, it peti- 


| tioned for the right to import blades, which 


looks as if it was not active in their actual 
manufacture. But like many another com- 
pany in our own day, it dabbled in things 
which were by no means the reason for its 
existence, and it is described as having made 
large profits by dealing in confiscated Irish 
estates. 

One of the last instances on record of the 
efforts of an English bladesmith is that in 
which, in 1686. a ‘“‘ Mr. Porter of Brimejam’’ 
attended a Court of the Cutlers’ Company and 
proposed to send up a stock of his blades to 
their Hall, to ‘‘lye in stock and be tested, 
marked, etc., and sold for his account.’’ One 
would like to think that this ‘‘ Mr. Porter ’’ 
was a connection of the Robert Porter above 
mentioned, but there is nothing known to con- 
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firm the idea. 

It was about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when the old custom of stamping blades 
with the name of their maker of their place 
of origin seems to have disappeared, and 
right through the eighteenth century no 
English sword-blade bears any marks of this 
description, In France the ‘ fourbisseur ”’ 
apparently had no objection to his Solingen 
maker putting his name and trade-mark on 
a blade, to which he added his own name and 
address; in Holland names of makers are 
quite common, but in England the sword- 
cutler engraved his name most modestly on 
the back of his scabbard lockets, and by no 
means invariably supplied posterity with this 
interesting information. 

All the fine blades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury appear to have come from Solingen, and 
the hopeless inferiority of the English article 
was a matter of common consent. In 1767, 
for instance, there were only three blade- 
smiths in Birmingham, and nothing is known 
about the work they produced, but in 1783, 
the long-standing belief that English work- 
men could not make a good blade was at last 
questioned, In that year the London cutlers 
petitioned the government for leave to import 
German blades free of duty, claiming as a 
reason ‘‘ that English blades had fallen into | 
disrepute.’’ Such an allegation attracted! the | 
attention of the then Earl of Surrey, after- | 
wards Duke of Norfolk, as the Minister con- | 
cerned, and he took up the matter with a 
Mr. Eyre, of Sheffield, who, in his turn, on | 
the plea that Sheffield only manufactured 
‘‘short ware,’’ passed on the query to one 
John Gill, of Masshouse Lane Works, Birm- | 
ingham. Gill, who was plainly an excellent 
business man as well as an outstanding blade- | 
smith, avoided giving any answer to the 
general question, but claimed that he him- 
self could make as good a blade as any 
foreigner, and pleaded for an opportunity to 
make his words good. 

This opportunity, however, did not occur | 
until the year 1786, when a large contract: | 





for the East India Company was divided | 
between Gill, some German manufacturers, | 
and ‘“‘ other English makers.’’ Definite tests | 


were agreed upon, and Boulton, of the 
famous Birmingham firm of Boulton and 
Watt, invented a machine by which the tests | 
could be applied, The result was a rather | 
| 
} 


surprising one: Gill presented 2,650 blades, | 
out of which only four failed to pass the tests, 
the Germans sent in 1,400, out of which 28 
were found wanting, and the other English | 
makers, out of 3,784, had no less than 1,084 | 
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straight again. 


——______..., 


returned to them. There was no doubt that 
Gill, with a proportion of 1 to 13 in his 
favour as against German opposition, not onl 
proved his claims, but actually established 
himself as the leading swordsmith, but up- 
fortunately there is also no doubt that the 
bad reputation of English blades generally was 
also confirmed, a thing which cannot have 
given satisfaction to the patriotic nobleman 
who had initiated the inquiry. The tests are 
described as consisting of the bending of the 
blade until it assumed a semi-circle, after 
which the point was placed between two iron 
bars and the whole blade twisted from the 
heel until the point was at a right angle to 
its normal position; after these experiences 
it should assume its original rectitude. Angelo, 
the famous fencing master, writing in 1765, 
says that a good blade, on being bent against 
a wall, should form a semi-circle to within 
about a foot of the shell, and then spring 
The blades he had in mind 
were the triple-edged ones used in small 
swords, but it must be admitted that in a 
collection of over a hundred of these weapons 
there are few which will comply with the 
requirement, It might be thought, however, 
that the very structure of a blade with three 
deeply hollowed faces is opposed to much 
flexibility. 

Whether Gill obtained much benefit from 
his victory is not clear. The history of Bir- 
mingham mentions that the first direct orders 


| from the government were given at the end 


of the eighteenth century to firms naméd res- 
pectively Dawes and Hervey. No doubt the 
question of price entered into the matter, for 
fine blades, like other fine things, cannot be 
produced at competitive prices, but it might 
be assumed from an interesting presentation 
sabre now in the possession of the City of 
Birmingham that those who wished for a 
really excellent arm resorted to Gill for that 
werpwe. Report credits Gill with having 
produced blades which would cut through a 
gun-barrel—presumably that of the old mili- 
tary Brown Bess—and could, at the same 
time, be twisted almost like a thick steel 
ribbon. If this is correct, he at any rate 
complied with one of the tests used by the 
famous Japanese smiths, who required that a 
good blade should cut through an inferior one 
without turning its edge, and he also rivalled 
the flexibility of the Toledan blades of which 
Borrow gives us an account in 1842, _ It 
would appear from blades by Gill that he 
resumed the old practice of placing his name 
upon those he considered to be his best ones. 

The close of the European wars and the 
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disuse of the ancient practice of wearing 


swords were severe blows to a trade which, for | 


these reasons, could no longer look for suffi- 
cient support, and the Army Regulation of 
1821, which restricted military swords to 
ealed patterns, put an end to a most inter- 
esting and even artistic industry, It is pos- 
sible that, at the present day, Wilkinson’s, 
the famous cutlers in Pall Mall, is the only 
firm of swordsmiths surviving in our country. 


P. D. AYLWaRD. 


CUCKOO-FLOWERS AND 
LADY-SMOCKS. 
[Ast year the wild flowers were unusually 


belated but before the end of this April 
the cuckoo-flowers or Lady-smocks, Cardamine 


pratensis, were making a fine show, particu- | 


larly in damp soil and on the edge of ditches. | 
They grow generally in loose companies on | 


stems up to a foot high, sometimes branched 
or oddly twisted. Their delicate, light tinge 


of whitish purple or lilac, faintly marked | 


with lines to be seen under a glass, makes 
anengaging contrast to the bunches of prim- 


roses and’ white Anemones scattered here and | 


there in a copse. In the wet meadow with 


plenty of water under the lush green, they | 


show equally well against the brilliant yel- 
low of marsh marigolds. The flowers deepen 
in colour as the days go by, 
Mauver still and mauver, 
Now the winter days are over. 
I noted the couplet years ago as Alfred 
Austin’s but looked through his verse later 
in vain for it. Perhaps he rejected it on 
second thoughts. The hue of the flower is 


difficult to describe ; a muted purple as subtle | 
as the yellow of the primrose, it is deader | 


than that of the lilac; it would catch the 
eye anywhere as uncommon, though it is like 


that of the water-violet, which appears now | 


and then partly submerged in ponds,- The 


ofa puzzle. From Gerard to Hardy it is 
declared to be white, and Mary Chol- 
mondeley, a competent observer of country 
sights and scenes, writes in her novel ‘ Not- 
withstanding’ of: the ‘little milk-white 
flowers.” Mr, John Cowper Powys, in his 
‘Autobiography,’ chap. i, goes into lyrical 
estasies over this as the one wild flower that 
taught his wrapt attention and calls it 
“lavender-coloured.’’ Bentham and Hooker 


| in their standard ‘ British Flora’ call the 
petals ‘‘ sometimes of a pure white but more 
frequently tinged with a pinkish purple.” 
More than half a century of botanizing sug- 
gests to me that the white colour, like the 
double form of the flower, is quite uncommon. 
Ordinary observers may be including the 
white Bitter Cress which is sufficiently like 
| the Cuckoo-flower to be mistaken for it. At 
the end of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ the Spring 


| song begins: 
5 oS 


When daisies pied and violets blue 
And Lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 
This passage has raised several queries and 
points of interest, though the second line is 
clear enough to me. The pretty word for the 
flowey recalls in the second stanza the time 
when 

Maidens bleach their summer frocks, 
laying them out on the meadows, ‘‘ Lady ”’ 
is Our Lady, the Virgin Mary, and “ lady- 
smocks,’’ not “ lady’s,”’ is the correct form, 
pointing to a word used before Middle 
English, which means about 1150 to 1450. 
The feminine genitive in ‘‘e’’ has been worn 
away. In M.E. the genitive singular ‘‘es”’ 
of masculine and neuter nouns was adopted 
for nouns of all genders and became the recog- 
nised ending. So ‘‘synne,’’ of sin, became 
““sinnes.”’ Equally early forms survive in 
‘Lady Day” and ‘‘ Lady-well,”’ now a rail- 
way station on the way out to Kent. ‘‘ Lady’s- 
smock ’’ is general in modern books which 
know nothing about English and care still 
less. 

Shakespeare’s vision of the flower is un- 
usual, He can see things as other men do 
not. Strangest of all, in ‘ Macbeth,’ the 
murdered Duncan lies, ‘‘ his silver skin laced 
| with his golden blood,’’ a view to the average 
eye only suitable for a dead salmon. Here it 
is the meadows that are “‘ painted,’’ Grindon 


LOMC ; . | points out in his ‘Shakspere Flora,’ and 
colour as recorded in literature is something | 


when 


| the flower is so plentiful as to hide the turf, and 


most particularly if the ground be a slope.and the 
sun be shining from behind us, all is changed; the 
flowers are lilac no longer; the meadow is literally 
silver-white. 

Bridges has ‘“‘ silver Cuckoo-flower,’’ perhaps 
after ‘Tennyson, The first printing of the 
‘Miller’s Daughter’ followed Shakespeare’s 
vision with ‘‘ the silver-paly cuckoo-flower,”’ 
and FitzGerald regretted the loss of the 
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stanza, which noted also the ‘‘ quaintly 
folded cuckoo-pint,’’ the wild Arum now rais- 
ing its green hood on many a wayside bank. 

Besides the primroses and the bright blue 
of the Dog Violets, the fragile-looking stitch- 
wort appears, where ample protection is 
afforded by the undergrowth or the shelter of 
a hedge.. It is the most fairy-like flower of 
spring and the Latin Stellaria does more 
justice to its delicacy than our ancestors’ idea 
of a remedy for the stitch. But where did the 
editors of the new Cambridge Shakespeare 
find any support for the stitchwort as his 
lady-smock? I have never found any for such 
a description or for calling it ‘‘ Cuckoo- 
flower.’’ At least three books by botanists 
on the Shakespeare flora and more than one 
glossary might have suggested that there is 
ample evidence for the Cuckoo-flower we know 
to-day. The great botanists Gerard “and 
Parkinson, both contemporaries of Shake- 
speare, join the words Lady-smock and our 
‘** Cuckoo-flower ’’ together. Gerard, indeed, 
uses the old word for all the plants he in- 
cludes under Cardamine in his chap. xviii, 
‘Of wilde water-Cresses or Cuckow-floures.’ 
‘* These,’’ he notes, ‘‘ floure for the most part 
in April and May, when the Cuckow begins 
to sing her pleasant notes without stammer- 
ing.’’ This year I first heard the bird and 
saw the blossom on the same day of April. 
This is pre-eminently the Cuckoo-flower, and 
as other plants have been and may be still 
so called in some places, I may add that the 
name belongs to it steadily through the 
eighteenth century. It appears, for instance, 
in Deering’s Nottinghamshire °‘ Herbal’ of 
1733 and in John Hill’s ‘Family Herbal’ 
of 1775, which was dangerous enough in some 
of its recommendations but survived in village 
use for at least 90 years. : 

I find a further objection to the stitchwort. 
It takes care to profit by shelter, as I have 
pointed out. I have never seen any sort of 
it growing at large in an open, flat meadow, 
which young women would choose to bleach 
their frocks, and the most conspicuous 
appears ‘‘in hedges, open woods and bushy 
places,’” according to Bentham and Hooker. 
It seems to me a pity that a zeal for origin- 
ality should brush away facts like these. So 
I hope that there is some evidence I have 
missed. I have noticed botanists posing in 
fiction as harmless idiots. But they are 
occasionally useful and not indifferent to the 
beauty of flowers because they have examined 





them more closely than other people. This 
is the easy assertion of authors who have gong 
to the country to give a loose to their tinge 
sentimentalities, and of poets who pat 
Nature on the back, as if she needed their cer. 
tificate of merit. Tennyson has noted the 
‘faint sweet cuckoo-flowers’”’ in his ‘ May 
Queen,’ while the pallor of his ‘ Margaret’ 
goes with a 
Melancholy sweet and frail 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower. 

The perfume ie certainly faint, not enough 
in itself to identify the blossom. 

The beginnings of English poetry have a 
notice of this flower which few have recog- 
nised. In the ‘ Miller’s Tale’ Chaucer gave 
his young wife many attractions. She was 
gay both in her attire and her movements, a 
perfect vision of youth. The catalogue of 
graces is concentrated in a single line: 

She was a prymerole, a pigges-nye. 
The first word is easy. Stiff old Ascham in 
his ‘Scholemaster’ could write of “two 
noble Primeroses of Nobilitie.”’ But the 
other word is a puzzle. Skeat has not solved 
it in his note: 

Pigges-nye (lit. pig’s eye), a dear little thing. 
Some years since I came across the word in 
some contributions to Essex dialect. It stood 
for the cuckoo-flower. Our forefathers were 
homely and limited in their choice of simili- 
tudes. They called the beautiful Cyclamen 
‘“sow-bread ”’ or ‘‘ swine-bread.”’ 

V. BR. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XX. Curasmvs. 


HERE again we have a purely literary 

figure, like Zeugma. It is seen in the 
cross arrangement of two pairs of words, 
phrases, or even whole clauses, writing ABba 
for the. more normal ABab; e.g., ‘‘ I cannot 
dig, to beg I am ashamed.’ Gildersleeve 
describes it as ‘‘ the beautiful Greek method 
of giving a double stress to opposing pairs, 
a stress that we are prone to bring about 
by the mechanical expedient of hammering 
emphasis and dead pause.’’ Elsewhere he 
says that it is ‘‘ as natural to the Greek as 
mother’s milk; not so to us.”” Take Pindar's 
description of the Centuars, 7a parpobev pa 
xdtw, ta 8 Urepbe warpds. Or Apollo im 
the Alcestis on the ways of Death—‘ hostile 
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to mortals and to the gods hateful.’’ And 
of course, the Romans followed them. ‘‘ Nam 
sonis homines, ut aera tinnitu, dignoscimus,”’ 
says Quintilian: ‘‘ by their voices we distin- 
guish men, as bronzes by their ring.’’ Apuleius 
supplies a highly wrought example: ‘‘ Mer- 
curius carminum vector |[bringer of Oracles], 
et illex animi Venus, et Luna noctium 
conscia, et marium potens Trivia.’’ Notice 
how the triple chiasmus of the first half drops 
to the usual double in the second. 

But is this figure really un-English? It 1s 
at least noticeable that in the example with 
which I started the chiasmus is entirely due 
to the translators, and they are above re- 
proach. A few other examples will help. 
“The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart ”’ 
(Sackville): ‘‘ In shape an angel, and a god 
in speech ’’ (Fairfax); ‘‘ Love without end, 
and without measure grace’’ (Milton); 
“Our noblest senses act by pairs, Two eyes to 
see, to hear, two ears’ (Butler) ; ‘‘ The same 
in habit and in mind the same’’; ‘‘ See Pan 
with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned ”’ 
(Pope); ‘‘ Brave by thy fears and in thy 
weakness strong’’ (Akenside): ‘‘ Her coat 
white satin, quilted; blue satin her shoes ”’ 
(Richardson): ‘‘It abounds with images 


which find a mirror in every mind, and with | 


sentiments to which every bosom returns an 
echo” (Johnson on Gray’s Elegy); ‘‘ The 
horse of knowledge and the learned pig ”’ 
(Wordsworth): ‘‘ The waves generously rise 
and dash angrily’’ (Thoreau); ‘‘ French 
poetry has sacrificed truth to perfection, and 
to reason life (Times Literary Supplement) ; 
“Rest assured that had he [George Borrow] 
been a fenman he would have been as proud 
of his treeless, black-earthed fen. as he would! 
have been proud of the Swiss mountains had 
his birthplace chanced to be in Switzerland ”’ 
(Watts-Dunton). I think it will be admitted 
that if some of these do sound a little 

precious,”’ a little sought out, most of them 
would pass for normal English. 


XXI. Prowepsis. 


This is the anticipative use of an adjective 
(Farrar) ; e.g., ‘‘the lazy nurse who snores 
the sick man, dead’’’ (Cowper); “‘ to strain a 
liquid clear.” It forms part of the verbal 
notion instead of merely describing a noun. 
This use, with the adjective following the 
noun, is quite common. Less obvious, but 
fairly frequent, are such examples as the fol- 
ing: “‘Ere human statute purged the 











gentle weal,’’ i.e, to gentleness ; ‘‘ When Jove 
Will o’er some high-viced city hang his 
poison In the sick air’’ (Shakespeare) ; 
‘*To make the mountain quarries move and 
call the walking woods ’’ (Jonson); ‘‘I that 
my deaf ear did arm ’gainst thy voice’s 
powerful charm’”’ (Stanley); ‘‘ Or grinded 
grain betwixt two marbles turn’’; ‘‘ He 
dashed against the stones Their broken bodies 
and their crackling bones’? (Dryden) ; 
‘‘ While yon slow oxen turn the furrowed 
plain’ (Pope); ‘‘ Shall strike his aching 
breast against a post’’ (Gay); ‘‘ To scatter 
plenty o’er a smiling land’’ (Gray); “ And 
furls his wrinkly front’’ (Shenstone) ; 
‘‘ Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill” 
(Johnson); ‘‘ Huge oaks stalk down th’ un- 
shaded mountain’s side ’’ (Young) ; ‘‘ A wan- 
dering stream of wind . . . has caught the 
expanded sail ’’ (Shelley). A probably unique 
instance is Keats’s ‘‘ So the two brothers and 
their murdered man Rode past fair 
Florence,’ where the proleptic adjective 
forms no part of the verbal notion. There is 
something of prolepsis in the use of ‘‘ death- 
bed,’’ and Drayton makes Edward II speak 
to ‘‘ these cruel: regicides,’’ his assassins to 
be. This figure is very common in Greek and 
Latin. A well-known example in Virgil, 
‘‘ submersas obrue puppes,”’ reads now like 
an instruction to the Royal Navy. 
JANE GREEN. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Co. Monacnwan, XVII, XVIII anp XIX 
Century WILLs, Etc. 


1696. Fiemine, George. 

Katherine Fleming, of Siveagh, Co. Mona- 
ghan, widow, and Richard Whitly, of Corne- 
gruhar in said County, gent., were bound to 
the Bishop of Clogher in £500 on 30 May 1696. 

The condition of this Bond being that 
whereas Administration of goods of George 
Fleming, late of Siveagh, Co. Monaghan, was 
granted to the said Katherine Fleming, his 
widow, she will execute a true Inventory of 
the said goods. 

(Signed) Katherine Fleming, 
Rich: Whitley. 

(No witness. ) 

[Clogher Bond, 1696. ] 
1708. Forsreru for Forsytx], George. 
Maria Forsieth, of Drumbea, widow, and 
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George Junks, of Monaghan, and John Lew, 
of Anagha, Co. Fermanagh, clke, were bound 
to the Bishop of Clogher in £1000 on 4 August 
1708. 

The Condition of this Bond is that Mary 
Forsieth, Administratrix of the goods of 
George Forsieth, decd., will execute a true 
Inventory of the same. 

: her 
(Signed) Mary x Forsieth ; 
mark 
John Lew, George Junks. 

Witnesses :—Adm Nixon, Thomas Richard- 
son. 

[Clogher Bond, 1708. ] 


1708. Forsretu [or Forsytu], Andrew. 

Jennett Forsieth, of Drumbier, Co. Mona- 
ghan, widow, George Junks, of Monaghan, 
and John Bruce of same place, clke, all in Co. 
Monaghan, were bound to the Bishop of 
Clogher in £1000 on 4 August 1708. 

The Condition of this Bond is that the said 
Jennett Forsieth, administratrix of the goods 
of Andrew Forsieth, decd., will execute a true 
Inventory of the same. 

her 
(Signed) Jenet x Forsieth, 
mark 
J. Bryce, George Junks, 

Witnesses :—Ad™ Nixon, Thomas Richard- 
son. 

[Clogher Bond, 1708. ] 


CLOGHER GRANT Book, 1712-1733. 

1712. June 3. Marriage Licence of George 
Fieminc of parish Tahallin, Co, Mona- 
ghan, and Sara Lire of same, spinster. 

1721. August 21. Marriage Licence of 
Robert ALLEN, of parish of Galloon, and 
Agnes Fipmine, of Killiconley, parish 
Donagh, Dio. Clogher. 

2722. Dec. 3. Marriage Licence of William 
FLeMING and Jennet McCaquz, of parish 
Donagh, Dio. of Clogher. 


1713. Ricuarpson, Henry. 11-64-3994. 

Richardson, Henry v. Cairnes, Bart. Sir 
Alex’. Regd, 13 June 1713. 

A Deed dated 5 June 1712, between Henry 
Richardson of Ballycleran, Co. Monaghan, 
Esq., of one part, and Sir Alexander Cairnes, 
bart, and Robert Clements of Dublin, Esq., of 
other part. 

Whereby Henry Richardson for considera- 
tion therein mentioned assigned to said 








Alexander Cairnes and Robert Clements the 
town and lands of Dundrum and Aghanagh 
containing three Seniaghs or one town Dart. 
leagh, Tullyglish, Cresdonett, Bothcarburey: 
Careygagh, Clogheite, Tullynemalloye, Crom. 
oaghy, Drumacoambe, Carryhugh, Jskin. 
meedy, Dunbagie, Crunmore als, Cady, Drum. 
fereigh als, Drumderry, Killcarty and Se. 
siogh Garr containing three Sessioghs or one 
townland, Laggan, Lurgaghcleagh, Derry. 
humott, Knockrerah, Drumgreenagh, Cavan. 
garran, Moyvillin, Roan, Moyvoghan als, 
Roughbeggan, Drumkirke, Tamlaght, Lughen 
Ballyneloy als. Farrenceloy and Maybore. 
kelearany, situate Manor of Tooghy, County 
and Bo: Alm, half Ballybetagh of land com- 
monly called Ballyclerion containing the 8 
tates of Lappan Lissconduffe, Rynard, Altkell, 
Drummaghnishion, Drummuck, — Grough- 
outragh, the three tates of Ganenutragh, — 
Garranphrott and Killkearby situate parish 
Tyhallon Bo: and Co. Monaghan To Hold 
for remainder of several terms of years u- 
expired upon trust to permit said Henry 
Richardson to receive rents thereof for his 
life, and after his death to permit Mary, 
Katherine, Elinor, Elizabeth, Dorothy and 
Anne Richardson dau’ and only children of 
said Henry Richardson to enjoy same for 
remaining terms unexpired equally a 
tenants in common. 

Witnesses :—Gabriel Heatley and Edward 
Matthews, clerkes to Hans Hamilton of Dub- 
lin, Esq. 

Memorial witnessed by Pat McCarthy, 


| Edward Mathews. 


Edward Mathews sworn at Dublin, 13 June 
1713. 
[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1730. Fiemmine, William. 
The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming of Killicarnan, parish of Tyhallin, 
Co. Monaghan, gent. Dated 12 Feb, 1728/28. 
Proved 7 April 1730. To be buried in the 
Churchyard of Tyhalone, Co. Monaghan. 

All my estate and lands whatsoever real 
and personal to my eldest son Michael fflem- 
ming and I appoint him my sole heir except 
as follows :— 

To Anne Flemming my well beloved wile 
the half tate of Clown Cunon for life and a 
decease to go to my said son Michael Flem- 
ming. Should my said son Michael Flem 
ming die without issue male, I leave the said 
estate to my second son Peter Flemming 4 
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——— 


his heirs male, failing him to my third son 
George Flemming and his heirs male. 

I appoint my brother-in-law James Rice of 
Castle Bellingham, Co. Louth, my executor. 

To my said second son Peter Flemming £50. 
To my third son George Flemming £40. To 
my eldest daughter Catherine fflemming £50, 
provided she marry with consent of my exe- 
cutor. To my second daughter Anne Flem- 
ming £40 upon the same conditions. To my 
beloved sister Mary Flemming 20/-. My 
executors to pay the aforesaid legacies out of 
lands of Killicornan, Drummore and Clown- 
cunan all in Co, Monaghan. 

Witness my hand this 17 February 1728/29. 

(Signed) W™ Flemming. 

Witnesses :—William’ McKenna, Jane Mc- 
Cosker, Thos Ross. 

Probate granted 7 April 1730, to Ann 
Fleming, widow of deceased, and her eldest 
son, Michael Flemming, 

[Clogher Will, 1730. ] 


1730. Fiemine, William. 

Ann Fleming, widow of William Fleming, 
decd., William McKenna of Castle Shane, 
gent., and Thomas Boylan of Drumore, 


‘parish of Tihallan, all in Co. Monaghan, 


were bound to Bishop of Clogher in £100 on 5 
April 1730. . 

The Condition of this Bond is that Admin- 
istration of goods of William Fleming late 
of Killycarn, parish of Tyhallan, Co. Mona- 
ghan, decd., with his Will annexed was 
granted to said Anne Fleming, his widow, 
and she will execute a true Inventory of the 
said goods. 

(Signed) Ann Fleming, William 
his 
McKenna, Jacob x Boylan. 
mark 

Witness :—Hen. Weaver. 

Whereas William Fleming of Killycarn, 
parish of Tyhallan, Co, Monaghan, gent., 
deod., did make a Will and appoint James 
Rice of Lurgan Race, Co. Louth, and Ann 
Fleming his wife, his executors now said 
James Rice renounces in favour of Ann 
Fleming. 

Witness my hand this 1 March 1729. 
(Signed) James Rice. 
ae: James McMally, William 

ice. 


[Clogher Bond, 1730. ] 


1734. Jounston, George. 





The last Will and Testament of George 
Johnston of Co, Monaghan. Dated 
17 April 1733. Proved 5 February 1734. 
Deeds by my late father William Johnston 
of Tully, dated 25 Feb, 1722/23 and 1724. 

My eldest brother Richard Johnston of 
Tully, Co. Monaghan, gent. My sister Mary 
Hamilton to have a ring. My younger brother 
Baptist Johnston. My son Hawkins John- 
ston now deceased. My dau. Susan Johnston. 
My cousins, Jane Johnston of Ballywillwell, 
Margaret Johnston wife of William John- 
ston of Glasslough. William Johnston of 
Glasslough. John Johnston of Derryveen. 
My Aunt Stewart of Mullagh Peek, Co. 
Monaghan, 

I appoint my brother Baptist Johnston 
executor and sole legatee. 

Witness my hand this 17 April 1733. 

(Signed) George Johnston. 


Witnesses : John Stewart, William 
Stewart, Robert Findelater, Robert Mont- 
gomery. 


Probate granted 5 Feb. 1734. 
[Prerog. Will, 1734. ] 


1738. Davison, William. -90-431-65219. 

Davison, William, to Davison, Thomas. 
Regd. 13 Dec. 1738, by Thomas Davison. 

A Conveyance dated 29 Nov. 1738: 
Whereby William Davison of Briskeenagh, 
Co. Monaghan, farmer, in consideration of 
£20, assigned to Thomas Davison of same 
place, gent., that part of Briskeenagh afore- 


said then in possession of said William Davi- 


son and held under Lease from Robert Coch- 
ran, both situate in Bo: Dartrey, Co. Mona- 
ghan. To hold to Thomas Davison from date 
hereof for the respective terms of said Lease. 

Witness: Arnold Mathews of Gribby, Co. 
Monaghan, gent., and Henry Phee of Gribby, 
Co. Monaghan, innkeeper, and John Stewart 
of Gribby, cooper. 

Memorial witnessed by Edmund McCabe 
and Patrick Dunn of City of Dublin, gent. 

Edmund McCabe, sworn at Dublin 13 Dec. 
1738. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1753. Jonnston, James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Johnston of Stromore in parish of Donagh, 
Co. Monaghan, blacksmith. Dated 11 Oct. 
1744. Proved 27 March 1753. 

My wife Elizabeth Johnston als. Waddle. 
My dau’ Margaret, Susan and Agnes John- 
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ston each to have one quarter, including that 
part of Stromore now in the possession of 
William Flemming under an agreement with 
me. 
Witness my hand this 11 Oct, 1744. 
(Signed) James Johnston. 
Executors :—Robert Montgomery of Desert, 
Thomas Johnston of Stromore, and William 
Stewart of Glasslough. 
Witnesses :—John Wilson, [ 
Richard Regan, 
Probate granted 27 March 1753 to Thos. 
Johnston and Robert Montgomery. 
(Clogher Will, 1753. ] 


] Kenny, 


1754. Fieminc, Michael. 166-274-111497. 
Fleming, Michael, v, Fleming, George. 
Regd. 4 February 1754, by George Fleming. 
A Lease dated 10 Dec. 1753, between Mr. 
Michael Fleming of Kilcarnan, Co. Mona- 
ghan, of one part; George Fleming of Clon- 
lonan, Co. Monaghan, of other part. To 
farm let to George Fleming that part of 
Clonlonan in as ample manner as now in 
possession of James Mortha, only that 
Michael Fleming reserves to himself that long 
park joining his own lands formerly pos- 
sessed by Patrick Murphy situate in parish 
Fishnallang, Co, Monaghan. To Hold to 
George Fleming for 31 years from 1st May 
last at 8/- per ann. rent together with the 
bog that James Mortha now holds in bog of 
Dromore in said parish and Co. and George 
Fleming to do suit and service in Manor of 


Derry, and George Fleming can farm and | 


refarm with man, car and horse, etc., from 
lands of Killicarnan aforesaid through the 
lands of Clonlonan aforesaid to draw wood 
(?). 

Witnesses:—Robert Brennan, attorney, 
and Peter Fleming of Clonlonan aforesaid, 
and Thomas Harrison, all of Co, Monaghan. 

Memorial witnessed by Peter Fleming 
only. 

Peter Fleming sworn at Monaghan Quar- 

- ter Sessions 15 Jan. 1754, before Richard [or 
Beecher, H.F.R.] Graham and John Corey. 
[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 





1754. Fiemrinc, Alexander. 

The last Will and Testament of Alexander 
Fleming of Co, Monaghan, Dio. of Clogher. 
Dated 18 August 1753. Proved 30 July 1754. 

I leave all my worldly goods to my wife 
and my “fore childer’’ equally, only the 
three sons to have above their respective 














shares before said division takes place, as 
follows : 

To my eldest son John Fleming £20. To 
my second son Joseph Fleming £15. To my 
third son William Fleming £10. 

My ‘‘fore childer’’ are John, Joseph, 
William and Martha. Fleming and are all 
minors. To my son-in-law Andrew Gray £2. 

I appoint John Fleming, John Harris and 
my wife Margery Fleming to be executors. 

Witness my hand this 18 August 1753. 

(Signed) Alex’ Fleming. 

Witnesses: James Gibbison, Andrew Gray, 
Nancy [or Mary) Fleming. 

Probate granted 30 July 1754 to John 
Fleming, John Harris and Margery Flem- 
ing, the executors. R 
([Clogher Will, 1754.] 


1754. Fiemine, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming of Killicooly, parish of Donagh, 
Co. Monaghan, farmer. Dated 21 August 
1752. Proved 6 April 1754. 

To my beloved wife Pheby Fleming als. 
Johnston my house and tenantcy in Glass- 
lough, Co. Monaghan, which I had with her 
as a marriage portion from her father, Mr. 
James Johnston, decd. 

All my Leases and all my farm stock to 
my ons, viz.—John Fleming and William 
Fleming equally when 21, except such cows 
and horses, etc., as shall be necessary to main- 
tain my wife and children. 

The residue of my substance whatsoever 
to my well-beloved friends and _ relations, 
William Johnston of Glasslough, apothecary, 
George Johnston of Monaghan, merchant, 
and John Woodney of Killimurray, farmer, 
all in Co, Monaghan, upon the following 
trusts to divide same equally among my wile 
Pheby Fleming and my children, viz.—the 
said two sons John and William Fleming, 
my daughters Ann Fleming, Jane Fleming 
and Mary Fleming, and should any child die 
under 21, share to survivors, and such child 
that shall marry without consent to forfeit. 

My sister Jane is to live with my wife and 
children in my house free of charge as usual 
for life, 

My chesnutt filly now grazing with Cap- 
tain Johnston to my brother Michael Flem- 
ing. 

I appoint the said William Johnston, 
George Johnston and John Woodney to be 
executors. 
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Witness my hand this 21 August 1752. 
(Signed) William Fleminge. 
Witnesses :—Robt. Johnston, James Wid- 
ney, Alexander Widiney, Terence Murry. 
Probate granted to William and George 
Johnston, two of the executors, 6 April 1754. 
[Clogher Will, 1754.] 


1758. Freminc, William. 193-320-127941. 


Fleming, William v. Semple, Ralph. Regd. f 


2 April 1758, by Ralph Semple. 

A Release dated 11 April 1758, between 
William Fleming of Stramore, Co. Mona- 
ghan, bricklayer, of one part; Ralph Semple 
of town of Monaghan, gent., of other part. 
Reciting/That Mathew Fleming late of Stra- 
more in life by Deed demised to said William 
Fleming his proportion or fourth part of the 
tate and a half of the lands of Stramore 
known by the name of Castle Hill situate in 
Bo: Trough, Co. Monaghan, and all his title 
and benefit of survivorship of said lands for 
lives of Richard Johnston, Eq., said William 
Fleming, and Thomas Johnston, sons of 
Robert Johnston late of Stramore. Whereas 
said William Fleming in consideration of 
£37:5/3 assigned to said Ralph Semple said 
premises To Hold for residue of said term of 
lives with assurance to keep the lands free 
from any other incumbrénce of him the said 
William Fleming and to make any further 
title good if required. 

Witnesses :—Edward Campbell, and Ni- 
cholas King, both of the town of Monaghan, 
yeoman, 

Memorial witnessed by said Edward Camp- 
bell of City of Dublin, gent., and William 
Savage. 

Edward Campbell sworn at Dublin 20 April 
1758, 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1766, McCiurs, Thomas. 

The last Will and Testament of Thomas 
McClure, of Drumaderany in parish of 
Clones, Co. Monaghan. Dated 1 Nov. 1766. 
Proved 9 Dec, 1766. 

To my nephew Thomas Irwin the latter’s 
holding in Drumaderrany. My own holding 
in Drumaderany to Christopher Irwin and 
his wife Margaret Irwin als. McClure. My 
servant Margaret Clarkson: To William 
Montgomery. 

I appoint James Cook of Smithborough and 
John McClure of Drumaderany executors. 











Witness my hand this 1 Nov. 1766. 
(Signed) Thomas McClure. 
Witnesses :—Robert Ludlow, Fras. Strong, 
Archibald Story. 
Probate granted 9 Dec. 1766 to the execu- 
tors, 
[Clogher Will, 1766. ] 
Hy. FitzcGEeraLp-REYNOLDS. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOME ARMORIAL GLASS OF 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


HE boundaries of the dioceses of Oxford 
and Peterborough, like the affairs of 
Britain and the U.S.A., ‘‘ are very much 
mixed up,’’ so that the visitor to the 
churches of north-east Bucks will often find 
himself passing through a village of North- 
ants as I did in making a record of the 
heraldic glass of the Oxford diocese, now in 
course of publication in the Berks Archaeo- 
logical Journal, ~ 

It happens that three of the most interest- 
ing collections of a county not very rich in 
such relics are to be found in this district, in 
the churches of Cosgrove, Paulerspury and 
Helmdon. Of these, only the Paulerspury 
shields seem to have been recorded, for 
Northants, though fortunate in its historian 
Baker, has not yet been surveyed by a com- 
petent herald. 

The parish of Thorpe Mandeville, for ex- 
ample, had lately the happy idea of setting 
up an armorial sign at the entrance to the 
village. Unluckily, from lack of heraldic 
knowledge, they painted upon it, not the arms 
of its ancient lords of Amundeville, from 
which its distinguishing suffix was derived, 
but the coat of Mandeville of Essex, a family 


| which had no connection with the place 


(clxxxiv. 110, 166). Baker, i, 718, shows 
that in 27 H.3, Richard de Amundeville was 
holding the manor as heir of Robert de 
Pinkeney, his father. 

The shields in the nave windows at. Helm- 
don, of the early fourteenth century, are, 
perhaps, the oldest armorial glass remaining 
in the county with the possible exception of 
the early shields at Stanford. One bears 
England with a label of France, ‘the arms of 
Thomas of Lancaster, decapitated in 1322; 
the figure in another window, of a man in 
chain mail with a golden surcoat, striking 
with an axe, probably represents his execu- 
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tioner, or, possibly, one of the murderers of 
his namesake, St. Thomas of Canterbury 
(Stanley, ‘ Memorials,’ 1855, p. 59) ; if so, the 
name beneath, which seems to be ‘‘ Will’s,”’ 
must refer to Tracy, who was the only Wil- 
liam among the party. The label on Lan- 
caster’s shield is of pot metal, so dark that 
the fleur de lys upon it could not be discerned. 
Lancaster’s father, Edmund Crouchback, 
brother of Edward I, had received the manor 
as part of the Honour of Leicester, forfeited 
by Simon de Montfort (Baker, i, 350, 627). 
The remaining shield has the coat of 
Warenne, checky gold and azure, for John, 
last Earl of Warenne and Surrey, who held 
some of his manors with reversion to Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster (Dugdale, i, 82). His 
grandmother was half-sister to Henry III and 
so aunt to Edmund Crouchback, The two 
coats are similarly associated on the pedestal 
of the shrine of St. Edburg of Bicester, now 
in Stanton Harcourt Church (80th Report of 
the Oxfordshire Archaeological Society, 
1934). 

The names beneath the four shields of the 
early enamel period in the north windows of 
the Throckmorton chapel at Paulerspury 
show that they represent Sir Arthur Throck- 
morton, died 1626, and three of his four co- 
heiresses, all but one of whom predeceased 
him, His father, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
had been granted the manor by the Crown 
in 1551. His sister was the wife of Sir 
Walter Raleigh (Baker, i, 201). 

1, Quarterly (1) and (4) gules a cheveron 
silver charged with three gemel bars sable, 
Throckmorton, 

(2) and (3) gold three lions passant sable, 
Carew; impaling, silver a fesse between six 
false roundels gules, Lucas. 

Sir Arthur was the son of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Carew, K.G., of Beddington, 
and co-heir of her brother, Sir Francis; he 
married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Lucas 
of Colchester, whom the ‘ Complete Peerage,’ 
iv, 12, calls Sir John (Visitations, Essex 
Harl. Soc. xiii, 236; Burke, ‘ Extinct Barts,’ 
101). Their tomb is at the west end of the 
chapel. 

2. Silver a saltire engrailed sable, Wotton ; 
impaling, quarterly Throckmorton and 
Carew; the third quarter is filled with plain 
glass. Thomas, 2nd and last Baron Wotton, 
died 1630, married, 1608, Mary, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Arthur Throck- 

















morton (Burke, ‘ Extinct Peerage ’). 

3. Quarterly (1) and (4) gold! a fesse gules 
with three fleurs de lys of the field, Lennard; 

(2) and (3) azure three lions gold, Fiennes, 
the lions are obliterated in the third quarter; 
impaling, quarterly Throckmorton and 
Carew. Richard Lennard, 13th Baron 
Dacre, died 1630, was the grandson of Samp- 
son Lennard by Margaret Fiennes suo jure 
Baroness Dacre; he married, in 1617, Eliza- 
beth, third daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Arthur Throckmorton; she died in 1621 
(‘ Comp, Peer,’ iv, 12). 

4. On a lozenge, Throckmorton quartering 
Carew. ‘Katherine, fourth daughter and co- 
heir, died unmarried, 

The glass must thus be later than Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton’s marriage in 1617 and 
earlier than Sir Arthur’s death in 1626, 


| When Baker published the second volume of 


his History of Northants in 1836, the shields 
were in the east window of the chancel, and 
including a fifth, now missing, bearing thirty 
quarterings of Throckmorton. _Baker’s list 
shows that most of these were brought in by 
the marriage with Carew; they correspond 
with those on the tomb of Sir George Carew, 
Earl of Totnes, at Stratford-on-Avon, and are 
accounted for in the pedigree of Carew in the 
Visitations of Cornwall (Harl. Soc., ix, 32). 
There must originally have been a sixth 
shield, for the second daughter and co-heir, 
Anne Throckmorton, 1st wife of Sir Peter 
Temple, Bart., of Stowe, where she was 
buried in 1619, according to Baker, but Lips- 
comb, Bucks, iii, 86, says 1612. 

Evidence of a further loss to the parish 
was sent me by the rector, in September 
1942, in the shape of a large parcel of painted 
glass, most of it in fragments and much of it 
medieval. None, strictly speaking, was 
heraldic but there were many fragments, 
large and small, of a “‘ transparency ”’ pic- 
ture which looks ag if it might have come 
from Egerton’s works at Soho, Birmingham 
(‘D.N.B.’). By piecing the fragments to- 
gether it was clear that the subject was 4 
person in an ermine tippet with the George 
suspended from a collar of the Garter round 
his neck. The Bathursts had bought the 
manor in 1687 but the only member of the 
family to be elected K.G., Henry, the third 
earl, had sold it in 1805, twelve years before 
his election. It would seem therefore that 
the portrait represented the reigning sove 
reign, George III. . Other fragments when 
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pieced together showed a royal crown, thus 
strengthening the probability. 

The rector’s covering letter explained that 
he had ‘‘ rescued the glass literally from the 
fire, because I discovered it among some rub- 
bish that was being put on a bonfire.’’ He 
imagined that it might include the missing 
shields. I wrote to suggest that the frag- 
ments should be leaded together and set in 
one of the church windows, offering to recom- 
mend a competent craftsman and to super- 
vise his work. I am still, Easter 1943, 
waiting for an acknowledgment of my letter, 
and meanwhile the glass remains in my 
keeping. Such is the guardianship of our 
national heritage. ; 

The three shields of the early Tudor age in 
the south windows of the nave at Cosgrove 
are less easily disposed of than those already 
discussed. Although their coats can be iden- 


tified their marshalling cannot be accounted | 


for genealogically nor their provenafice ex- 
plained. 

1. In the south-east window a shield of four 
grand quarters has 

(i) Per pale, silver three cinquefoils gold 
(should be gules with a golden amulet on each 
foil), Southwell, and, azure a fesse between 
two cheverons silver, Tedring, quartering gold 
(should be crusilly gules) a cheveron gules, 
Holbrooke. 

(ii) As (i), 

(iii) Tendring and Holbrooke quarterly, 

(iv) Tendring and MHolbrooke impaling 
ermine two gemel rings sable and on a chief 
sable three crosses formy silver, Wychingham. 

2. A similar shield in the south-west win- 
dow has 

(i) Tendring and Holbrooke quarterly. 

(ii) Southwell and Wychingham per pale. 

(iii) Wychingham, with ermine spots on 
ae instead of crosses, impaling South- 
well, 

(iv) As (iii). 

3. In the south window, between these 
two, is a third, smaller shield with ermine 
three waves sable, Barley, impaling gules 
three crescents silver, a molet in chief for 
difference, Peryent. 

Pedigrees in the Visitations of Herts 
(Harl, Soc., xxii, 156) and Chauncy’s ‘ His- 
torical Antiquities of Hertfordshire,’ i, 293, 
show this to be the shield of William Barley 
of Albury who married Joyce, daughter of Sir 
John Peryent of Digswell, and died in the 
7th year of Elizabeth. Lipscomb (‘ Bucks,’ 





iv, 606), says that Sir John Peryent’s wife 
was daughter and heir of Sir John Tendring 
of Badow, Eesex, and this might account for 
the association of Barley’s shield with the 
other two. 

It is clear from drawings in Blome’s 
‘Guillim,’ pp. 292, 104, and from pedigrees 
in the Visitations of Norfolk (Harl. Soc., 
xxxii, 258) and Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ that 
these shields belong to the family of South- 
well of Woodrising; the red cinquefoils of 
their arms were charged with golden rings, 
and were no doubt done in yellow stain over- 
painted with ruby enamel which has now 
gone. Richard Southwell acquired Wood- 
rising by marriage with Amy, daughter and 
heir of Sir Edward Wychingham, and 
Francis, his second son, auditor of the Ex- 
chequer of Henry VIII, married Dorothy, 
daughter and co-heir of William Tendring. 
The cheveron in the Tendring quartering, 
which now appears as Stafford, should be on 
a crusilly field for Holbrooke; William Tend- 
ring’s father, Thomas, married Agnes, 
daughter and heir of that family. The ‘ His- 
tory of Parliament,’ i, 844, states that 
William Tendring was of Little Birch, Essex, 
was M.P, for Maldon, 1478, servant to Henry 
Bourchier, Earl of Essex, and died in 1499 
when his daughter Dorothy Southwell was 
aged 22. The heiress of the senior line, Alice, 
daughter of Sir William Tendring of Ten- 
dring, married Sir John Howard, ancestor 
of the Duke of Norfolk (‘ Comp. Peer.’ vii, 
199; Weever, ‘Fam. Mon.’, 504). 

It is plain that the quarterings of two or 
more Southwell shields have been wrongly 
releaded together in these windows; they are 
no doubt the ‘‘old quarterings, some re- 
versed ’’ which “‘ filled the upper quatrefoil 
of the east window ’’ when Baker wrote his 
account of the church in 1836 (Baker, ii, 134). 
He neither recorded nor identified them; and 
there is nothing in his account of the 
manorial history to explain their presence at 
Cosgrove. They may have been moved to 
their present position when the memorial 
window to Dean Bonsell, died 1871, was put 
in. 

In a window in the chancel at Hinton in 
the Hedges is a fourteenth century shield, 
gold a lion sable. The contemporary lords 
of the mdnor were a family who took their 
name from the place; their arms have not 


been discovered. 
E. A. Greentnc LamMBorn. 
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ILTON: MARBLE FOR THINKING.— 
The following references deserve explana- 
tion or justification : 

(1) ‘ Nativity Ode,’ stanza 21, 

(2) ‘On Shakespeare,’ 14. 

(3) ‘ Il Penseroso,’ 42. 

I do not know what Todd and other com- 
mentators say about these passages, They 
seem to me to be founded! on the story of Niobe, 
whom Milton does not mention anywhere, 
though she is in Shakespeare. Her final 
appearance was as a stone on the top of 
Mount Sipylus, Iliad 24, 614. She had thought 
of food when she was weary of weeping, 16, 
613. ‘‘ There, though a stone, she broods over 
the sorrows sent by the Gods,”’ 16, 617. In the 





account given by Ovid, ‘ Met.’ 6, 309. Niobe | 
- is petrified ; intra quoque vixera saxum est. | 


Flet tamen . . . ibi fixa cocumine montis 
Liguitur et lacrimas etiam nunc marmora 
manant, 16, 311, 312. Cicero says in ‘ Tusc,’ 
3, 26, 63, ‘“‘ Et Nioba fingetur lapidea propter 
actemum, credo, in luctu silentium.”’ 

The stone sweating with damp in (1) takes 
up Ovid’s idea in the last line cited. Her tears 
go on for ever. She is ‘‘ Niobe all tears,”’ 
‘Hamlet,’ 1,2, 149. But the idea that you 
have to be petrified to think deeply, and not 
unpleasantly ‘in (2) and (3), is only suggested 
by Homer’s account of her brooding. It seems 
unnatural enough to have a classical origin. 
Both passages seem to me very difficult and 
the image in (3) hopelessly far-fetched and a 

reat failure. Shakespeare petrifies us by 
fis imaginations and deprives us of our own. 
The resultant blocks of marble make a sepul- 
chre for him beyond any royal mausoleum ! 
Perhaps the idea of marble comes from Shake- 
spear, Sonnet 55: 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rime. 





Marble does not figure in the claims to im- | 


mortality of Horace and Ovid. It figures over 
and over again in literature as meaning total 
insensibility, so that its connection with deep 
thought seems to me to demand some special 
justification. The appeal to the Goddess 
Melancholy in ‘Il Penseroso’ to ‘‘ Forget 
thyself to Marble’”’ is prefaced by a display 
of classical lore. But this does not include 
Niobe—if Milton was thinking of her. 


T. C. C. 


N UNRECORDED ENGLISH TRAGEDY 
AND SOME VERSES.—There are 
several classes of what one might call step- 
children of bibliography, apt to be overlooked 
and neglected, Anonymous books for instance, 
meaning those that were published anony- 


| 





mously and stayed anonymous, Privately 
printed books; books printed in a country in 
a language foreign to that country. If all 
three conditions meet in one and the same 


| book, it might easily slip through the meshes 


of the bibliographer’s net. 

This is the case with a little volume I came 
across recently. Practically anonymous, 
privately printed in Paris but written in 
English, it is an apparently unrecorded play 
of which I can find no trace in English bio- 
graphies. There is no copy in the British 
Museum, and it is not mentioned in the dic. 
tionaries of anonymous and pseudonymous 
works, nor in Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s 
‘ Hand-list of Plays’ (‘A History of Early 
Nineteenth Century Drama,’ 1930). 

The title reads: socratps, | a | TRAGEDY | 
IN FIvp acts; | writren 1814. | Paris: | 
Printed by Sétier. | 1822. 80 pp. 95. 

The author dedicates it to his mother ‘‘ with 
every sentiment of esteem and affection ”’ and 
signs himself A.'S..... It is a five-act tragedy 
in. blank verse, obviously the first attempt of 
a youthful poet and not written with a view 
to production on the stage. On the whole, not 
better nor worse than many other classicistic 
dramas of that time, The dying Socrates does 
not promise a cock to Aesculapius—otherwise 
the play would not seem to call for much 
comment if it were not for the fact of its 
being unknown. 

The volume, however, does not end with the 
last curtain of Socrates. It goes on, with 
separate pagination, but with a sort of half- 
title only, with 

PLAN | DU POEME | DE LOTHAIRE, | 1822. 
(pp. 18), in French prose. Then follow again 
with separate pagination 
EXTRACTS | FROM | LOTHAIRD, | AN UNFINISHED 

POEM ; | AND | OTHER DETACHED PIECES. 
(pp. 19), in English, and it is from the 
‘detached pieces,’ and more especially from 
‘“ Moscow, A PINDARIC ope. 1813,’’ that I 
should like to quote a few lines as they havea 
peculiar ring in these days of another Russian 
defiance and European servitude : 


Hark ! a thousand voices rise, 
A thousand vales reply, 

Like thunders roll 

From Pole to Pole, 


Revenge ! revenge ! their cry: 

Hark ! how on the hollow gale, 
The dying murmurs gradual fail, 
And mingle with the skies ! 


Europe ! Europe ! hear their call, 
Attend to their noble cry: 

Rise, oh rise from thy lowly fall, 
And the tyrant’s force defy ! 
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Oh, rise from bondage, and from shame, 
And catch the patriot’s noble flame; 
Shout the warrior’s hoarse alarms, 

Proclaim around, 

To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! 

And let your martial clamour be, 

Sweet death, or glorious victory ! 


ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 


qe REV. WETENHALL WILKES.— 
There is no record of Wetenhall Wilkes 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ The index to the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture’ contents itself with two page-references 
to his name together with a tentative sugges- 


. tion, ‘‘ fl. 1740-7.’ If he can only be counted 


a minor figure of the eighteenth century he 
had some ability in verse, and the range of 
his interests was wide, for he wrote on 
theology, morals, history, the instruction of 
women, prison life, and best of all on the 
pleasures of the chase. He was a hunting 
parson prepared to defend the sport in effec- 
tive prose and to describe with zest, in 
vigorous verse, a day out with the hounds. 
So much so that Mr. I. A. Williams, who 
chanced upon ‘ Hounslow Heath,’ could not 
refrain, in hig ‘ By-ways round Helicon,’ 
from extracting an illustrative passage run- 
ning to the length of five pages. . 

My interest in Wilkes was aroused when 
I picked up ‘ The Prisoner’s Ballad . . . 1748,’ 
printed in quarto form on two leaves. The 
title-page bore an inscription in a contem- 
porary hand: ‘‘ By Revd Wett! Wilkes.’’ An 
advertisement on the verso of the title in- 
formed the reader that the poem was origin- 
ally composed in 1737 ‘‘ at the Request of a 
Gentleman of Fortune in Dublin, then in 
Confinement,’’ and, further, that it was then 
printed from a surreptitious shorthand copy. 
The advertisement adds that at ‘‘ the Impor- 
tunity of the same Gentleman ’’ the author 
wrote ‘The Humours of the Black Dog,’ 
which met with ‘‘ the Approbation, and Cor- 
rections of the late eminent Dean Swift,’’ and 
that seventeen thousand copies were sold in 
less than three months. I am unable to con- 
firm these statements, but it is unlikely that 
claims so definite should be wholly without 
foundation, and they lend an interest to 
Wilkes. 

Wetenhall Wilkes was born at Kilmore, Co. 
Cavan, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
on 1§ July 1721, at the age of fifteen (Alumni 
Dublinenses). In 1730, or thereabouts, he 
was living at Carrickfergus. When he came 


to England we do not know, but it may have 
been about 1740, for in that year his ‘ Letter 
of Genteel and Moral Advice to a Young 
Lady’ appeared in Dublin, whereas his 
‘ Essay on the Pleasures and Advantages of 
Female Literature’ was published in London 
in 1741. Furthermore, the preface to the 
‘EKesay’ is dated 11 Feb. 1740/1, and an 
advertisement informed readers that 
‘‘ Letters for the Author are taken in at the 
Rainbow-Coffee-House by Fleet-Ditch, Lon- 
don.’’ In 1747 ‘ Hounslow Heath’ was pub- 
lished in London, ‘‘ Printed for C. Corbett.’’ 
A second edition, 1748, ‘‘ Printed for the 
Author,” tells us on the title-page that he 
was ‘‘ the Rev, Mr. Wetenhall Wilkes, M.A. 
Minister of the Chapel at Hounslow, in the 
patronage of Richard Bulstrode Esq.’’ In 
April, 1750, Wilkes left Hounslow, on prefer- 
ment to the rectory of South Summer Court, 
Lincolnshire, where he died after less than a 
year, 25 March 1751, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-five. 

A short list of Wilkes’s works, so far as I 
have traced them, may not be without in- 
terest. 

“An Essay on the Existence of God’... .. 
Belfast, 1730, 

“The Humours of the Black-Dog,’ In a 
Letter to the Riev.] J[onathan] S[wift], 
D.D. . . . By a Gentleman in Confinement 

. Dublin, 1737; ‘‘ The Second Edition, 
Corrected’ . . . 1737. [The Black Dog was 
the sheriff’s jail in Dublin. ]. 

“Tom in the Suds; or, the Humours of 
Newgate’: .. . Dublin, 1737. 

‘The Mourning Muse or, Verses sacred to 
the Memory of the Revd. Mr. Robert Craig- 
head,’ . . . [Dublin], 1738? 

‘A Letter of Genteel and Moral Advice To 
a Young Lady’... To this are subjoin’d, 
Three Poems . . . Dublin . . . 1740; another 
edition, London, 1744; fourth edition; Lon- 
| don, 1746?; seventh edition, London, 1760. 

[The preface to the fourth edition states that 

the work was ‘‘ published at the Desire of 

above four hundred Subscribers.’’] 
| An Essay on the Pleasures and Advant- 
ages of Female Literature . . . To this are 
| subjoin’d, A Prosaic Essay on Poetry, . . . 
| The Chase, A Poem, and three Poetic Land- 
| scapes’ . . . London, 1741. 
| © A Short History of the State of Man, with 
regard to Religion and Morals; from the 
beginning of the World to the Reformation ” 
. . . London, 1746. 





| 
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‘Hounslow Heath,’ A Poem. . .Inscribed | 


to a Nobleman, London . 
Second Edition, Carefully Corrected and 
Enlarged ’ . London, 1748; a reprint of 
one hundred copies was brought out in 1870, 
under the editorship of William Pinkerton, 
in aid of funds for the restoration of Houns- 
low Church. 

‘The Prisoner’s 
1748. 

{An advertisement states that an unauthor- 
ised edition was published in 1737. ] 

The second edition of ‘ Hounslow Heath’ 
includes in a list of Wilkes’s works: ‘ Rural 
Felicity compared with public Life; a Doric 
Poem,’ ready for the Press, Price 1s. 


Ballad ’: 


Haroitp WILLIAMS. 


BYRON: AN UNCOLLECTED COUP- 
LET ?—In ‘ Recollections of the Table 
Talk of Samuel Rogers’ (of which I use an 


. 1747; “ The | 


London, | 


American reprint, New York, D. Appleton & | 


Co., 1856, p. 242), is the following editor’s 
note : - 

At the house of the Rev. W. Harness, I remem- 
ber Moore [being told by Harness that] Byron. . . at 
Harrow ... seeing a young, acquaintance... a 
violent admirer of Buonaparte, roared out this 
extemporaneous couplet: 

Bold Robert Speer was Bony’s bad precursor ; 

Bob was a bloody dog, but Bonapart’s a worser. 

Moore . . . wrote the lines down . . . [for] his 
Life of Byron .. . they do not appear there. 

I do not find them in collected editions of 
Byron accessible which claim to be complete 
for published verse. It occurs to me that 
Moore may have rejected them as unauthen- 
tic, but may merely have lost the note. The 
scrap is the kind of thing that may either 
be overlooked or thought too slight for notice 
by scholars not possessed of a passion for com- 
pleteness; hence I think them deserving a 


renewal of attention in ‘N. and Q.’ 
OLYBRIUS. 
TOTES ON ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES: 
(from Ekwall).— 


FoLkKEsTONE (Folcanstan 
Domesday Book). ‘‘ Folca’s stone. 
is a normal short form of names in Folc-. 


Stony (or Stoney) MrippLeton. No doubt 
from a stony soil. 


” 


NORTHAMPTON and SOUTHAMPTON, 





5 . 
Readers’ Queries. 
“MO SING OLD ROSE AND BURN THRE 
BELLOWS.’’—What is the origin and 


exact meaning of this phrase, and _ between 


what dates is it found? I have two 
examples :— 
1. 1808. ‘The Itinerant,’ by S. W. Ryley, 


1st Series, vol. i, p. 80 (Sherwood, Neelly and 
Jones, 2nd ed. 1817, first pub. 1808). 

‘“ Not so my father: seated in his easy 
chair, he had flown for consolation to his old 
friend the brandy-bottle, and in the midst of 
my lamentations roared out, ‘ Old Rose, and 
burn the bellows—the bellows—and burn and 


9 99 


burn the bellows! 


2. 1848-1879, ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché, 
by J. R. Planché, vol. iii, p. 273 and foot 


note. (Collected Edition, French 1879) ‘ The 
King of the Peacocks’: produced Lyceum 
Theatre 26 Dec. 1848: 
King Florizel 

If I but this peacock see, 

He shall wed you by proxy ! 

And with delight, intoxi- 

Cated, I'll home return. 

The bells set a-ringing, 

“Old Rose ” my subjects singing, 

* And in the bonfire flinging 

The bellows all to burn, 

Footnote of 1879: ‘‘ To ‘ sing old Rose and 
burn the bellows’ was a phrase indicating 
a great jollification—probably now _ for. 
gotten.”’ 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


‘MHE BLACK JOKE.’—What the 

earliest date any correspondent can 
give me for this song or ballad? The ‘ Dic 
tionary of American English’ gives 1799, 
and I have an English reference of 1808. I 
doubt it being American in origin, and sus- 


is 


| pect that it is very much earlier than 1799; 
perhaps seventeenth century. 


696, Fulchestan | 


Folca | 


These | 


are so named in contradistinction, the one | 
| protection of the Church, holding under the 


from the other. 


Ep. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


YUMMIN.—A deed of manumission was 
‘granted to a villein on the estates of Wil- 
liam de Staunton of Staunton, Co. Notts, in 
1190, for taking the cross in the third Crusade 
in lieu of his lord, Accompanying this deed 
is a charter under which on the return of 
the emancipated villein, he was endowed with 
land in the village of Staunton under the 


rector of Staunton by a yearly rent of 4 
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pound of incense and a pound of cummin, 


to render to William de Staunton and his 


heirs for the land, each year at Christmas, | 


the pound of cummin, While the dictionary 


in Egypt, India and Southern Europe. Thus 
the question arises, how did the erst villein, 
who dwelt in the centre of England, procure 
the seeds of this plant at such an early date? 
Was cummin one of the medicinal herbs cul- 
tivated by the monasteries in this country ? 
One is led to infer that it was in demand and 
not difficult to obtain, 
Henry Cottert. 


“TIKE A TETHER’’: PHRASE IN 

SCOTT.—Scott wrote an unusually 
long letter to the Earl of Elgin, 20 Jan. 
1829, which occupies more than four pages of 
the Life by Lockhart. The last sentence but 
one reads : 

I think your Lordship will hardly claim another 
epistolary debt from me, since I have given it like 
a tether, which, Heaven knows, is no usual error of 
mine. 

“Like a rope’ 
tight,’ as shortly as possible. 
does not suit a diffuse letter. 
gives no help in the usages cited. It seems 
to me possible that Scott was thinking of 
Poloniugs to Ophelia concerning Hamlet’s 
regard fer her. 


’ 


The phrase 


And with a larger tether may he walk 
Than may be given you. 

If so, the reference is decidedly obscure 
and I doubt if Lord Elgin had Scott’s ready 
knowledge of Shakespeare. 
ever, be a meaning of the phrase which I 
do not know, or the text may have got wrong. 
Did Scott intend to write ‘‘ larger tether ”’ 
and the adjective slipped out ? 

IGNOTO. 


ALLAD OF THE ‘THREE COOKS OF 
COLNBROOK.’—G. W. J. Gyll in 
writing of Colnbrook inns in his ‘ History 
of the Parish of Wraysbury,’ etc. (1862) says : 
“The White Hart once figured in this class 
of public conveniences, and Mr. John Ashton 
of this town has communicated to me that the 
Ballad of the Three Cooks of Colnbrook, 
which I have tried to see, but no copy is to 
be found, was composed here, and that it 
related to three apprentices who were engaged 


| here in succession, viz, Sparks, Bedborough 
the rector binding himself and his successors | 


and Tollit.’’ 
I should be interested to have some in- 
formation about this ballad, and particu- 


| larly, to know where a copy’ could be con- 
describes cummin (or cumin) as a carmina- | 
tive, it also mentions it as being cultivated | 


| THE OLDEST STONE 


. s 


would naturally mean “‘ tied | 


The ‘0.E.D.’ | 


There may, how- | 


sulted, 
L. M. W. 


GATE-POSTS.~— 

Gate-posts in the Cleveland district of 
Yorkshire are still remembered in the more 
remote parts as the ‘‘old man and the old 
woman,’ which is apparently a folk-memory 
of the days when those standMmg-stones so 
common in that part of the county were 
associated with fertility rites. The stones 
were originally different in shape (see illus- 
tration), but the modern posts are now made 
alike, and the tradition has thus been broken. 





This particular example is probably one of 
the earliest of such gateposts, and is to be 
found in Nanny Howe’s wood, above Kildale. 
The local legend, still well-known, is that 
| Nanny Howe was a witch, whom the Devil 


spirited away. The form of the name, and 
the details of the legend, occurring in a 
district of megalithic remains, are signifi- 
cant. 

Frepk, BurGEss. 


RMY DIVISIONAL SIGNS. — When, 

how and where did divisional signs and 
colours for the Army first come into modern 
use (as apart from Regimental crests, badges 
and colours)? My attention was, I think, 
first drawn to them by an article soon after 
or at the end of the Great War, 1914—1910, 
entitled ‘The New Heraldry,’ in which they 
were likened to the old heraldic devices on 
Coat-armour, having in both cases been 


4 


evolved for the purpose of identification. 
M. A. H. 
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ENGLAND'S FIRST GARDEN CITY (See 

4 ante p. 253).—Mr. Luoyp provides a 
valuable summary of the researches of Joyce, 
rector of Strathfieldsaye, c. 1864, and of St. 
John Hope and W. H. Fox, c. 1902. 

Were vestiges of the Romano-British town 
more perceptible in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury when Miss Mary Russell Mitford hur- 
riedly visited the site, many years before the 
above explorations? I quote from her sketch 
‘‘Bramley Maying”’ in ‘Our Village’ 3rd 
ed., 1825, p. 85: 

Right and [eft again for two miles over those 
deserted fields! “Is there no carriage road: 
Where are we?” “At Silchester, close to the 
walls.” “ At Silchester !” and in ten minutes we 
had retraced our steps a little, and found ourselves 
at the foot of that commanding spot which anti- 
quaries call the amphitheatre, close under the walls 
of the Roman city, and in full view of an old 
acquaintance, the school master of Silchester, play- 
ing the part of Cicerone to a party of ladies, and 
explaining far more than he knows, of streets, and 
gates, and sites of temples which the worthy peda- 
gogue usually calls parish-churches. 

Mr. Luoyp accepts the cenjecture that the 
inhabitants ‘‘ one night, under the cover of 
darkness, completely deserted their town, 
never to return.’’ Does this mean that they 
betook themselves to other parts of England 
to become absorbed in such villages and town- 
ships as would admit them; or are we to 
suppose that they took one of the Roman 
roads to a seaport and quitted the country? 

Mr. Luoyn’s attractive narrative brings to 
mind an observation of Mr. G, M. Young 
(‘The Lost Paradise’ Sunday Times 20 
March 1938): ‘‘I have sometimes wondered 
whether the Norman Conquest did not destroy 
a finer civilisation than it introduced.”’ 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


ED KAFIRS.—What is the origin and 
date of these curious effigies, so named 
by Anglo-Indians and resident Europeans, 
which are preserved in the Peshawar 
Museum ? 
Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


OSWELL’S ‘ LIFE OF JOHNSON ’ (See 
ante pp. 202, 257).—The Hon. Master 
Fielding, or Feilding, second son to the Earl 
of Denbigh is stated to have contributed to 
Lady Miller’s ‘ Poetical Amusements at a 
Ville near Bath,’ published in 1775 whén he 
was eleven years old (‘ Life,’ 1934, 11, 517). 
The Hon. Charles Feilding was the second 
son of Basil, sixth Earl of Denbigh, 1719- 








1801, by his first wife. He died unmarried: 
the ordinary reference books do not say when, 


L. F. Powets. 
(To be continued.) 


HOMER IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS, 

—Has the Odyssey of Homer ever been 
rendered into English hexameters? And has. 
the Iliad received similar treatment by any 
other translators than by Sir John F. YW, 
Herschel, Bart. (1866), and by J. Henry 
Dart (1865)? The writer would be particu. 
larly glad to know of any hexametrical ren- 
dering of the Odyssey. 

G. §. 


AUTHORS OF NATIONAL PENSION 

SCHEME, 1897.—Biographical particu. 
lars wanted of the authors James M. Leslie 
Wanklyn, Alexander Atkinson and Joseph 
Shackleton, of the National Pension Scheme 
of 1897 as published in ‘ Social Ameliora- 
tion.’ 


W. Hayter. 


ARLY WATER MILLS, ETC.—Various 
works state that waterwheels were inven- 
ted about 80 to 100 B.c. and a poem by Anti- 
pater of Thessalonica is commonly quoted, a6 
celebrating the new labour-saving device, 
But I understand that in Asia, from 
Turkestan to Korea, there exists a device 
which is in effect a prototype of the water- 
wheel, and that it is applied to trip-hammers 
or pestles working in mortars. Pliny men- 
tions something of the kind. When was this 
primitive water-worked machine first known? 
Also, what are the earliest dates at which 
water-wheels proper are known to have been 
used, as providers of power, in (a) China, 
and (b) Egypt? 
J. D. U. Warp. 


LSTER KINGS-OF-ARMS.—To complete 
a record of the succession of Ulster 
Kings-of-Arms, the dates would oblige of the 
letters patent of appointment to the said 
office from the time of Sir William Betham 
(1820) to that of Sir Nevile Wilkinson. 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 


IVER-NAMES.—Why are these usually 
short, from two letters to seven, scarcely 
ever more? 
ScHOOLBOY. 
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Replies. 





ATTEMPTED MURDER OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


(clxxxiii. 17, 49, 117, 258; clxxxiv. 118.) 
AN account of Edward Squier’s attempt on 
Queen Elizabeth’s life, more nearly con- 
temporary than that in the ‘ Commentary 
Upon the Evangelists’ noted by Mr. 
Jaccarp, appears in the fourth book of Wil- 
liam Camden’s ‘Annales’ under the year 
1598. I quote from R. N.[orton]’s transla- 
tion ‘The Historie of the Life and Reigne of 
.. Elizabeth’ (London, 1630), pp. 132-3: 


In those dayes was Edward Squier 
arrayned, one of the ordinary sort of men, 
who hauing beene first a _ pettifogging 
Clerke, afterwards an vnder-seruant in the 








Queenes stable, and a Souldier in Drake’s | 


last voyage, was taken in 
which was intercepted, and so being car- 
ried prisoner into Spaine became knowne 
to Walpoole an English Iesuite. This 
Walpoole procured him to be drawne into 
the Inquisicion as a man guilty of heresie, 
and after afflictions laid vpon him, easily 
allured him to the Romish Religion, and 
afterwards exhorted him diuers times to 
attempt something for the cause of Reli- 
gio: and at length, with many circum- 


that Pinnace | 


locutions told him, (as Squier himselfe con- | 
fessed) that it was a meritorious act to kill | 
the Earle of Essex, but more necessary to | 
make away the Queene: which he signified | 


might easily be done, and without danger, 


by annoynting the pummell of the Queenes | 
Saddle with poyson, vpon which she should | 


lay her hand as she rode. 
when Squier had giuen his assent, 


To this fact | 
the | 


Tesuite bound the man by diuers vowes | 


vnder paine of damnation, to keepe the 


matter secret, andi commit the fact, Thus 


Squier being instructed to perpetrate this | 


foule deed, and laden with promises 
eternall saluation, he blessed him, deliuered 
him the poyson, and lest any suspition 
should arise against the man returning out 
of Spaine, procured him and another to 
be sent backe into England, for redeeming 
of certaine Spanish prisoners in England. 
He, not long after he was returned, 
couertly, and as it were doing something 


else, anointed the Pummell of the Queenes | 


of | 





Saddle with the poyson, praying with a 
loud) voyce, God saue the Queene: but by 
God’s protection the poison tooke not effect. 
In the meane time had he, to auoyd all 
suspition, giuen his name to the Earle of 
Essex to goe to the warres with him in 
his voyage intended to the Iles of Azores, 
and departed out of England a Souldier in 
the same shippe; whose chaire also hee 
annoynted with the same poyson, and with 
no better successe. Afterward returning 
into England he liued secure, not once 
thinking that Walpoole his Confessor would 
euer bewray him. But Walpoole (it 
seemeth) taking in indignation that this 
wicked enterprise failed of successe, and 
suspecting that Squier had deluded him, 
neglecting his vowes, bent himselfe wholly 
to reuenge it. Certaine it is that one was 
sent priuily into England to appeach 
Squier in generall termes of his treason 
vndertaken. Hereupon Squier (the matter 
being of such moment) was examined, and 
at first denied it; afterward being more 
exactly interrogated concerning some cir- 
cumstance, and supposing that his Confes- 
sor had dealt vnfaithfully with him, he 
voluntarily confessed the things abouesaid 
concerning Walpoole, and his own assent 
giuen, & the annoy[n]ting of the Saddle 
Pummell, &c. Yet at the Barre, and at the 
Gallows he protested, that though he were 
suborned by Walpoole and others to this 
fact, yet he could neuer be perswaded in his 
_ heart to commit it. Walpoole or some other 
for him, set forth a Booke in print, wherein 
hee precisely denied with many detestations 
all of which Squier had confessed. Howso- 
euer it were, some fugitiues out of England 
there were, that were too ingenious to the 
destruction of men, and their owne infamy. 
For a pestilent opinion had crept into the 
mindes of some (euen Priests, I am 
ashamed to speake it,) that to take away 
Kings excommunicate, was nothing else but 
to weed out the Cockle out of the Lords 
field. 
Witt1amM WELLs, 


: ; Associate Professor of English. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina, U.S.A. 


ONDON CENTRAL ARCTIC COMMIT- 
TEE (clxxxii. 50).—This was founded 
in 1879 to interest the public in a project of 


| Commander J. P. Cheyne, R.N., (ret.) to 
reach the North Pole by balloon. 
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I should be grateful for any memories or 
papers connected with this Committee. 


Percy E. SpreLMANN. 


GWINBURNE AND THE CAT (s.¥. 


When the Flemings came over in the thir. 
teenth century to East Anglia and started 
their cloth industry the trade was good and 


| the people grew rich (evidence of this may 
| be seen to-day in the splendid examples of 


‘Famous Cats,’ clxxxiv. 294).—The per- | 


fect point-to-point rebuke of Swinburne’s 
silliness is this, from an Irish monk of the 


eighth or ninth century, or it will be perfect | 


when a poet has mended the verse : 


I and my white Pangur [Pangur Ban] 

Have each his special art: - 

His mind is set on hunting mice, 

Mine is upon my special craft. 

I love to rest—better than any fame !— 

With close study at my little book; 

White Pangur does not envy me: 

He loves his childish art. 

When in our house we two are all alone— 

A tale without tedium !—_ 

We have—sport never-ending !— 

Something to exercise our wit. 

At times, by feats of valour, 

A mouse sticks in his net, 

While into my net there falls ‘ 

A difficult dictum with hard meaning... 

He rejoices with quick leaps 

When in his sharp claw sticks a mouse: 

I, too, am joyous when I have understood 

A question difficult and dearly loved. 

Though we are thus at all times, 

Neither hinders the other, 

Each of us two likes his art, 

Amuses himself alone 

(or Pursuing it with delight). . . 
The text, with a literal translation, is in 
Whitley Stokes and John Strachan, 
‘Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus,’ ii, 293. The 
foregoing translation is (mostly) 
Meyer’s in ‘Selections from Ancient Irish 
Poetry’ (Constable’s Miscellany), Won’t 
Hisernicus. make us the perfect poem-trans- 
lation? When Swinburne died, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw said that his splendid talents might use- 
fully have been confined to translation, 


perhaps with a reference to what Professor 


Gilbert Murray was then doing for Euripides. 
Fanny Price. 


OUNTY NICKNAMES (clxxxiv. 261).—I 
called 
** Silly ’’ Bucks though I ‘have heard it spoken 
the aptness of which is 
frequently 
Suffolk but here the 
adjective is used in its original sense (from 
pros- 


did not know that Bucks was 


of as ‘‘ Leafy,” 
obvious. Suffolk, 
referred to as “‘ Silly ”’ 


however, is 


A.S. Selig; Ger: Selig) of happy, 
perous, fortunate, 


perpendicular architecture to be seen in the 
large village churches) and so the county be. 
came known not inappropriately as ‘‘ Silly” 
Suffolk. 

Lone MEtrorp. 


[Other correspondents have written to the same 


| effect —Ep.] 


Kuno | 


| possibly elsewhere. 
| well-known in his diay, was Risdon Darra- 








ARRACOTT: LOCATION OF TOMB 
(clxxxiv. 260).—Darracott occurs in 
Devon as a place-name in three parishes, at 
least, Georgeham, Great Torrington and Wel- 
combe. Darracott, including variants, occurs 
in Devon as a personal name in Barnstaple, 
Bideford, Bishop’s Tawton, Bradworthy, 
Braunton, Chulmleigh, Devonport, Freming- 
ton, Hartland, Landkey, Northam, Ply- 
mouth, Swimbridge, Teignmouth (West) and 
A member of the family, 


cott, Nonconformist minister of Wellingtén, 
Somerset, 1741-1759. He wrote a small book 
called ‘ Scripture Marks of Salvation’ and 
was known ag the ‘‘ Star of the West.’’ He 
was buried at Wellington, Somerset, see ‘A 
Sermon occasioned by the Death of the 
Reverend Mr. Risdon Darracott; who 
departed this life March 14, 1759, in the 
Forty-third Year of his age. Preached at 
Wellington in. Somerset, April 15, 1759, By 
Benjamin Fawcett. Salop: Printed . .» 
And sold (for the Benefit of Mr. Darracott’s 
Family) . . . Price Six-Pence.’ The copy of 
this sermon which was in Exeter City 
Library is believed to have been destroyed in 
the raids of 1942. The widow Katherine Dar- 
racott (née Besley) died at Romsey, Hants, 
on 28 Dec. 1799 and is buried at Wellington, 
Somerset. There was one child of the mar- 
riage living in 1813, Katherine, Mrs, Com- 
ley, whose daughter had married James 
Bennett, of Romsey, see ‘The Star of the 
West; being Memoirs of the life of Risdon 
Darracott . . . With his Portrait . . . by 
James Bennett, of Romsey, Hants. London 
. 1813,’ dedication to Mrs. Katherine 
Comley, the only immediate descendant of 
Risdon Darracott . . . by her respectful and 
affectionate son-in-law, the author, second 
edition, 1815 (British Museum), e 
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T LUNY, MARINE ARTIST (clxxxiv. 

260).—More information about Luny 
may be found in the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association, vols, xviii and xix. 
Examples of his work may be seen in Exeter 
at the Devon and Exeter Institution in The 
Close. The memorial to Luny in the church- 
yard of Teignmouth (West) is to remain. A 
Consistory Court was held last year to con- 
sider a petition for a faculty to remove rail- 
ings and stone memorials. The faculty was 
granted subject to the exception of the Luny 
memorial and a few others (Western Morning 
News, 14 Sept. 1942, p. 2). 

M. 


HAW (CHRISTINA AND 
(elxxxiv. 227).—In his Journal for 30 
Sept. 1827, Scott says that he ‘‘ Wrote... to 





| not given, nor is there an article on 
JOHN) | 


Mr. Freeling concerning the Roxburghe Club | 
| de-la-Zouche, and to whom two Bishops of 


books. I have settled to print the manuscript 


concerning the murder of the two Shaws by | 


the Master of Sinclair.’’ [‘ Proceedings in 
the court-martial, held upon John, Master 
of Sinclair, Captain-Lieutenant in Preston’s 
regiments for the murder of Ensign Schaw, 
of the same regiment, and Captain Schaw, of 
the Royals, 17th October 1708, with corre- 
spondence respecting that transaction,’ edited 
by Sir Walter Scott, 1828]. On the 21 March 
1828 Scott records in his journal: 

I received young Whytbank to breakfast, and 
talked genealogy, which he understands well. . . 
Whytbank’s relationship and mine exists by the 
Shaws. A younger brother of Shaw of Sauchie, 
afterwards Greenock, chief of the name, was minis- 
ter of the Kirk of Selkirk. My great-grandfather, 
John Rutherford, minister of the gospel at Yarrow, 
married one of this reverend gentleman’s daughters ; 
and John Pringle, rector of Fogo, great-grandfather 
of the present Whytbanke, married another. It was 
Christian Shaw, my grandmother, who possessed 
the manuscript respecting the murder of the Shaws 
by the Master of Sinclair. 

In his letter of 30 Sept. 1827, to Freeling, 
Scott had said: ‘‘I think I can add a few 
curious illustrations to the story which is in 


names of the two Schaws or Shaws, Hugh and 
Alexander, the ‘D.N.B.’ account of the 
“transaction’’ (s.v. John Sinclair, 
1750) may suffice. Scott’s long introduction 





Sauchie”’ and the following Shaws: John 
(1792-1827), surgeon and anatomist; Sir 
Charles (1795-1871), soldier; Patrick (1796. 


1872), legal writer; Alexander (1804-90), 
surgeon. These were sons of Charles Shaw, 


clerk of the county of Ayr, and Barbara 
Wright, daughter of a collector of customs at 
Greenock; and grandsons of David Shaw, 
D.D., who is referred to by Burns in the 
‘Twa Herds.’ But their mother’s connection 
with Greenock is a very weak link in the 
chain. There is a George Shaw (1751-1813), 
naturalist, ‘‘ the younger of two sons of 
Timothy Shaw’”’ (vicar gf Bierton, Bucks), 
but the Christian name of his elder brother is 
the 
father, Timothy. None of the other Shaws 
seem to fit in with Mr. Hew1ns’s description. 
There is a Samuel Shaw (1635-96), noncon- 
formist divine, who had a school at Ashby- 


Lincoln (Fuller and Barlow) were friendly, 
but both of them seem to have been unmar- 
ried, and Samuel Shaw was educated at 
Repton Grammar School, not Audlem. 


A. E. D. 


(jUcKOO OAK (clxxxiv. 261).—The legend 
’ that the villagers fenced a tree to prevent 
a cuckoo from escaping is certainly ascribed - 
to Gotham in Notts, and there is to-day a 
Cuckoo Bush Inn at that place—an inn sign 
that must surely be unique—but no doubt this 
story, like the ‘“‘moonraking’’ one, is a 
common gibe at village simpletons. Curiously 
enough, it is not among the ‘‘ Coggeshall 
jobs ’’ alleged to the inhabitants of that 
Essex village. 


L. M. W. 


LACK MARKET (clxxxiv. 
term simply means “‘ illegal market ”’ 
(in commodities) in the same way that 
‘* Black Bourse ’’ was used to denote illegal 


262).—This 


| dealing in currencies in the period between 
itself a curious one.’’ Except for the Christian | 


1683- | 


has nothing to say of the Dr. John Shaw or | 


his father Timothy mentioned by Mr. 
Hewins, but the ‘D.N.B.’ should be con- 
sulted both under Schaw and Shaw. It in- 
cludes a William Schaw (1550-1602), archi- 
tect, “‘ probably a younger son of Schaw of 


| Germany 





the two wars. The latter term was used, to 
my knowledge, as far back as 1925, and I 
expect that the companion term is just as old 
or even older. It is only since 1939 that the 
phrase would be likely to arise in connection 
with transactions in Britain, but in Russia, 
and other countries in Europe 
where commodity control existed much 
earlier, it may be anticipated, human nature 
being what it is, that the offence (and prob- 
ably the name for it) would arise almost 
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simultaneously with the control. 
‘* Black ’’ as a synonym for illegal or secret 
is not unknown in Anglo-Saxon countries, 


and it must not be forgotten that 
“‘schwarzer’’ is an old German word for 
smuggler. 


After the last war, when conditions were 60 
bad in Vienna, food smuggling from Hun- 
gary was carried on on a large scale, a trade 
that was greatly assisted by the proximity 
of Vienna to the frontier, but I daresay the 
same conditions prevailed elsewhere among 
the medley of countries created by the Peace 
Treaties, 

Bia Ww. 


ILESTONES FROM WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE (clxxxiy. 258).—‘ Cary’s New 


Itinerary’... 5th Edition 1812, giving 
detailed mileage, has a section entitled | 


‘* Great and direct roads measured from the 
Surrey side of Westminster Bridge.*’ Three 
roads are given, all to ‘‘ Brighthelmston or 
Brighton ’’: distances (1) 58 miles 2 furlongs 
through Croydon, Uckfield and Lewes; (2) 
53 miles 7 furlongs through Reigate and 
Cuckfield ; 
Dorking and Horsham. 

The ‘‘ Mail Road’”’ to Brighton, in order 
to avoid Reigate Hill, was by Croydon to 
Reigate and thence by Cuckfield, 54 miles 2 
furlongs in all. 

The road to Eastbourne, 60 miles 4 fur- 
longs, branched. at Uckfield, that to New- 
haven 56 miles 7 furlongs at Lewes, and that 
to Worthing 55 miles 7 furlongs at Horsham, 
all measured from Westminster Bridge. 


REGINALD B. FEttows. 


HOMAS WROTH, BELLFOUNDER, OF 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET (clxxxiv. | 


259).—Bells were cast at Wellington by 
Thomas Wroth between 1694 and 1749, 


though the firm was certainly at work earlier 
and did repairs at Nynehead in 1679. The 
elder Thomas appears to have died in 
1733/34; at this time there is a break between 
1730 and 1734, and Mr. H. B. Walters 
thought that all those bells dated subse- 
quently to 1730 could be assigned to the 
younger Thomas, who was believed to be the 
son of T. Wroth I. The latest dated bell by 
Wroth is Bathealton 1749; the earliest West 
Buckland 1694. 

Mr. Walters’ manuscript on the Church 
Bells of Somerset is in the hands of the 





(3) 61 miles 3 furlongs through | 








Somerset Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, and it is hoped to publish this im. 
portant work after the war. 

Mr, A. L, Humpureys in his ‘ History of 
Wellington,’ states that T. Wroth I was the 
son of Sampson Wroth of West Buckland, 
yeoman, whose nuncupative will is dated 
1656—proved in 1658; also that he learned 
his business with John Hodson of White. 
chapel. In 1714 he cast the treble (? tenor) 
of Wells Cathedral, called ‘‘ Harebell.” 
Young Wroth’s work at Luccombe is men- 
tioned in some detail in Chadwyck-Healey’s 
‘History of West Somerset.’ 

There are between fifty and sixty bells by 
the Wroths still remaining in Somerset, 
besides fifteen recently recast, and according 
to Ellacombe there are also sixty-four in 
Devon. The Wroths’ “‘ lettering is very effec. 
tive, and somewhat archaic in character. 
Their practice of placing dates under the 
main inscription has led sometimes to their 
being overlooked.’’ 

H. Sr. Grorce Gray. 


“ (LIFFORD'S FORT” (s.v. ‘J, L. Ste 
wart,’ clxxxiv. 267).—My great-great- 
grandfather, J. Savage, of Ipswich (born 
1723), travelled a great deal during the latter 
years of his life. Incidentally he writes under 
date Saty Augt 22, 1789, in a diary he kept: 
‘“T took leave of Newcastle and went to 
Shields to wait Laston’s time of sailing to go 
home with him. Went to Clifford’s Fort 


| which is at ye East end of North Shields & 
| commands the passage into the Haven or 


Harbour of Shields. Here I happened of a 
Captain Low, who was doing duty as an 


| Invalid, having a leg and part of his thigh 


shot off at the Siege of Gibralter.’’ 
He makes no mention however of any 
‘“ Battery Pier.’’ (The year of our acquiéi- 
tion of the Rock was 1704, and the siege lasted 
from 1779 to 1783.) 
F. Brappury. 


CKLEFORD (s.v. ‘ Parishes With Two 
Names,’) (clxxxiv. 48, 116, 109, 238).— 
Ickleford, Herts., was never called Ickleton. 
Thirteenth century variants are Ikelineford, 
Hiclingford, Iklingford, Iklyngford, Icliford, 
Hiccliford, Yecclifforde, Icleford, Ikeleford, 
Ikelford and Hickelford. In the fourteenth 
century it was Ichelford, Ykelford, kil 
forthe, and in the fifteenth century Ikyford. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.8.4 
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\ green OF REDBOURN, HERTS. 
(clxxxiv, 259).—Biographical details of 
these vicars will probably be found in Venn’s 
Alumni Cantabrigienses. The Composition 
Books for the payment of Firstprints 
{P.R.0.) include the following Redbourn 
vicars of this period. 


1544, May 13. Stephen Haylye, for £16 5s., 
less 32s, 6d. =£14 126. 6d. 

Terms, 1 December, and Ascension Day, 
1545. 

Sureties, John Dixon of St. Clement Danes, 
London, ferrour; Rich. Watts of St. 
Botolph’s outside Aldersgate, brewer. 

1577, July 20. Nathaniel Baxter, for the 
same. 

Terms, 20 January 1577, 20 July and 20 
January 1578, 20 July 1579. 

Sureties, Thos. Bagshawe of St. Magnus, 
London, fishmonger; Edward Bagshawe 
of the same, vintner. 

1579, Oct. 23. Edward Spendove, for the 
same. 

Terms, 23 Apr. and 23 Oct. 1580 and 1581. 

Sureties, Nicholas Kinge of Norwich, 
gent.; Robt, Hutchins of St. Matthew, 
Friday St., London, goldsmith. 

1589-99, Jan. 13. Humphry Wilblud, for the 
same, 

Terms, Nativity J. B. and Xmas, 1590 and 
1591. 

Sureties, Thos. Henshawe of St. Dunstans 
in West, gent.; John Burnby of St. 
Mary Colechurch, girdler. 

1592-3, Mar. 8. Ralph Bradley, for the same. 

Terms, Michaelmas 1593, Annunciation 
and Michaelmas 1594, Annunciation 
1595, 

Sureties, Thomas Bradley of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, grocer; Robt. Davis of St. 
Andrews, Holborn, tailor. 

1604, Apr. 4. Richard Gawton, for the same. 
Terms, 1 May and 1 Nov. 1604 and 1605. 
Sureties, Michael Stanford of St. An- 

drew’s, Holborn, merchant tailor; 
Thomas Gawton of Redbourn and Lam- 
beth, gent., per Ed, Cooper of Old Bailey. 

1616, Sept. 24. Henry Bowman, for the 

same, 

Terms, 20 Mar 1616, 20 Sept. and 20 Mar. 
1617, 20 Sept. 1618. 

Sureties, Robt. Oliffe of St, Giles in the 
Fields, gent.; Rowland Truelove of St. 
Mary Aldmanbury, clothworker. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 














QWIFT's STELLA (clxxxiv. 223).—It may 

interest your contributor to know that 
Swift’s ‘‘ Stella ’’ was baptised in the parish 
church of Richmond, Surrey. The entry in 
the parish register reads : 

1681 Mch. 20. Hester ye Daughter of 

Edw‘ Johnson. 

In the printed edition of the registers, 
edited by J. Challenor C. Smith, published 
in 1903, the editor has placed a footnote to 
this entry noting that she was the “ Stella 
of Dean Swiét.’’ 

A. Cecit Prrer, 


Borough Librarian. 
Public Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


“PICH MAN, POOR MAN” ETC. 

(clxxxiv. 140, 209, 264).—A few days 
ago I read, somewhere, a French version of 
the above method of counting by children. 
It goes as follows: 


Je vous aime, un peu, beaucoup, 
Passionnément, pas du tout. 


I wonder if this may be of interest to 
SENEX. 


Percy WHICHELO. 


All the rhymes given by Miss M. H. 
Dopps, excepting the American one, were 
known to London schoolgirls from 1900 to 
1910, and I expect still are. They were, 
however, known to me in divination by 
skipping, and by the counting of stones, such 
as those of cherries, plums or damsons, e.g., 
the “skipper catching’’ her foot in either 
her own, or in the long, rope, at the words 
‘“ soldier,” ‘‘ satin,’’ ‘‘ wheelbarrow,’’ was to 
marry a soldier, ride to church in a barrow 
and be dressed in a satin wedding-dress. A 
vehicle omitted by the correspondent—perhaps 
because it was not polite—which caused 
screams of mirth in this connection, was a 
‘‘ dung-cart ’’! especially if the bride were to 
marry a ‘‘thief’’ and wear “rags.’”’ We 
did not use the word ‘‘ apothecary”’ very 
much, though a grown-up friend once told 
me she used to do so, and explained what an 
apothecary was. I always took the phrase 
‘He would if he could but he can’t,” to 
mean “that he would marry only he is not 
able to do so’ ; not two separate independent 
statements. Another rhyme for the skipping 
which was greatly favoured was ‘‘ Raspberry 
jam, apple tart, tell me the name of your 
sweetheart. ”’ 

The alphabet was then recited. To break 
down at ‘‘C”’ for instance, meant that the 
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beloved was Charlie, Cyril, etc. It was 
delightful to have ‘such names as ‘‘ Jingo,”’ 
‘** Jehoshaphat,”’ or ‘‘ Obadiiah.’’ 

HELEN. 


ARLIAMENTARY WHITEBAIT DIN- 
NERS (clxxxiv, 139, 206, 259).—As con- 
siderable interest appears to have been taken 
in my query, it may be appreciative on my 
part to state that I have ascertained that 
Lord Palmerston’s dinner was given on 8 
Aug. 1855 at the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich 
—not the Ship, as most people believed. By 


pure luck I found that Punch of 18 Aug. | 


1855 had a cartoon, by John Leech, showing 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Passmure, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone and others standing on a verandah 
outside the bay window of a building over- 
looking a river, the caption being ‘‘ The 
Ministerial Whitebait Dinner—In vino 
veritas.’’ A search of the files of the local 
paper—the Kentish Mercury—furnished the 
desired information in its issue of 11 August. 
The back numbers of this journal will prove 
probably, the best source ‘of information 
about Whitebait Dinners at Greenwich in the 
past. Unfortunately, however, it may be 
necessary to make use of the British 
Museum’s copies at Colindale. 


G. W. YounNGER, F.S.A. 


AURENCE DERMOT, FREEMASON 
(clxxxiv. 227).—It is possible that he 

was buried at St. Dunstan’s parish church, 
Stepney. This has a very large burial 
ground, and old registers, from which many 
inscriptions in long-past numbers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ were taken. Whitechapel Parish Church, 


Spitalfields Parish Church, and St. Botolph’s, | 
| Southampton was a prisoner in the Tower his 


| own cat came down his chimney ; and I haves 


Aldgate are other possibilities, 
H. M. H. 


west INDIES : LOCAL CORPS (clxxxiv. | 


230, 267).—As an officer late of the West 
India Regiment I would like to amend the 
description of the Zouave uniform worn by 
the corps. 

The headdiress consisted of a tasselled 


scarlet fez bound with a turban. The waist- | 


high red jacket—hooked only at the neck and 
falling open over a white waistcoat fastened 
with a close row of spherical brass buttons— 
was decorated with a pattern of yellow braid 
except in the case of the musicians, who wore 
white braid studded with scarlet drums, The 
full loose trousers looped above spatted boots 
were not green but blue, an appearance of 














green being afforded by the yellow tapes 
striping the colour, 

That wag the ceremonial dress; the 
thent went on service in working-day khaki, 
and its battle honours are outstanding. 

Although West Indian troops are serving 
in the present conflict, the old Zouave regi. 
ment was disbanded.after the last war. Ther 
is an account of its achievements in the novel 
“Crack of Doom,’ published by Jonathan 
Cape, 

Hucu Epwarps, 


ONG INCUMBENCIES (clxxxiii. 47, 112 
205, 268, 357; clxxxiv. 28, 115).—The 
following letter appeared in Country Lif,, 


18 Dec. 1942: 


LONGEVITY AMONG THE WELSH CLERGY. 

Sir,—The following recent instances of longevity 
among the Welsh clergy may interest your readen. 
The Rev. John Hughes, the rector of Llaneilian 
in Anglesey, has just retired from the charge of 
the parish, which he has held for 16 years. He 
is 84 years of age and ministered in the diocese of 
Bangor for 58 years. 

The Rev. William Richards, the vicar of Llan- 
badrig in Anglesey, has retired after spending over 
half a century in the Ministry, and has reached 
the good age of 75 years. 

The Rev. Stephen Evans, the vicar of Llandrygam 
in Anglesey, who died a few months ago while off- 
ciating, had served the Church in Bangor for S$ 
years and was 78 years of age. 

The Rev. Canon Herbert Evans, vicar of Menai 
Bridge, who recently resigned his living and canonry 
owing to failing health, served the Church in St 
Asaph and Bangor for 49 years, and is now 72 yeals 
of age. — J. Davies (Canon), Penstrowed Rector, 
Caersws, Montgomeryshire, 

GEORGE ABBOTT. 


AMOUS CATS (clxxxiv. 138, 204, 26, 
294).—It is said that when the Earl of 


fine drawing by Britten which shows the Earl 
stooping down to welcome his affectionate 
visitor. 


H. K. 


[HE DAKINS OF FAIRFIELD, BUY 
TON (clxxxiv. 260).—The pedigree 
the family of Dakyns, Dakin or Deakin, @ 
north-east Derbyshire and Sheffield, who 
arms are displayed on a monument in Fair 
field Church, extends back to the sixteenth 
century, The explanation of the crest, am 
the motto ‘Strike Dakin the Devil’s in th 
Hemp,” is recorded by family tradition, # 
a recognition of an act of valour by Rich 

Dakeyne during the war with Spain, 
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by which he severed with his axe the ane 
that held his small vessel to that of a 
Spanish warship. Representatives of this 


family yet occur in various parts of England | 


and also in California. William Daykeyne 
was Norroy King of Arms, in 1579. 


T. Water Hatt. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxiv. 
239, 267).—The ‘D.N.B.’ shows that 
Peter Wentworth was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London from 1593-6, for petitioning 
Elizabeth to name her successor, and advocat- 
ing the right to succession of Edward Sey- 
mour, Lord Beauchamp. While there he 
wrote, in 1594, his ‘ Pithie Exhortation’ to 
her, still urging her to name her successor. 
The book was printed in 1598, after his 

release. 

H. K. H. and Ep. 


NGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 
(clxxxiii, 346; clxxxiv. 234).—It is worth 
recording that the British and American Gov- 
ermmments are doing much to promote mutual 
understanding between their respective armed 
forces. Every American soldier who has come 
over here has been given by his government an 
excellent pamphlet about us and our country. 
On our part, both the Army Bureau of Cur- 
rent Affairs and the other educational organi- 
sations in the forces, are doing much to in- 
form our soldiers, sailors and airmen about 
American matters. I have myself given a very 
large number of lectures about the U.S. A. to 

units of our forces, 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


PLEUR- -DE-LYS (clxxxiv. 196, 235).—This 

is the French name for the white lily 
Paradisia liliastrum, of which a coloured 
figure will be seen in Thompson’s ‘ Alpine 
Plants of Europe,’ pl. lxiii, with text on p. 
24. It is a common species in the sub-alpine 
regions of Southern France, and elsewhere at 
an altitude of some 5,000 or 6,000 feet above 
the sea level and flowers about mid-summer. 
It is frequently cultivated in this country. 


Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


Those interested in the occurrence of the 
fleur-de-lys in heraldry may like to consult the 
following : ‘ The Fleur-de-Lys and its Varia- 
tions,’ by G. C. Rothery in The Ancestor ii 
(1902), pp. 99-106; ‘The Fleur-de-Lys in 
Heraldry,’ by C. Garlick in ‘ Misc, Gen. et 
Her.’, v (5th S, 1923-5), pp. 264, 266. 


P. S. SpoKEs. 








| X 10 in., 








1766, mentioned by Mr. H. 
suggestive-in some of its features of a map of 
Buckinghamshire in my possession. The latter 
was published in 1788, and was the result of 
a survey in 1766-7, and -8; it was engraved by 


Miles, 69} nearly to a Degree; 
Miles, 60 to_a Degree.’’ 
parks in colour, with the names of the owners. 


ARLY LARGE-SCALE MAPS (clxxxiv. 
168, 237).—The map of Hertfordshire by 
Andrew Dury and John Andrews, produced in 
C. ‘ANDREWS, is 


Thomas Jefferys, 


“ Geographer to His Ma- 
jesty.”’ 


The scales of the map are: ‘‘ Statute 
Geographical 
The map marks the 


A plan of the town of Buckingham forms an 


inset. 


G. 8S. Hewins. 


I have a geography book where each page 
is an English county, each page being 12 in. 
dated 1792, though the printer says 
the data has been compiled from “ surveys in 
1780-90.’ My grandmother’s grandmother, 
a Miss Chrimes, used it to attend a school 
in Manchester in 1792-3. This was a board- 
ing establishment but its existence to-day 
would never be guessed, as the Royal Ex- 
change at the bottom of Market Street and 
close to St. Ann’s Church covers the site. 

Another old map, on a roll, covers Devon- 
shire and it is in 6-7 large sheets. Each 
sheet is 4 ft. x 3 ft. and it was published in 
1826-7 and compiled by an actual survey in 
1823-5. Farms and churches are marked; 
post-roads, inns, and small hamlets,.too. A 


| South Devon township once borrowed this 
| latter for a 


‘* Week ’’ in some war connection 
in the last war and would have purchased it 
but as it has been with us over a century, 
I could not see my way to fall in with their 
suggestions. 


GEORGE PERCIVAL-KAYE. 


Se AND CONTEXT WANTED (cixxxiv. 
Foy 3 —* Life’s [the world’s] slow stain’ 

. W. Murison will find the answer to his 
P. , ‘in the poem of ‘ Adonais,’ an Elegy on 
the death of John Keats, written by Shelley. and 
first printed at Pisa in 1821. The words quoted are 
in stanza xl, truly a magnificent and moving one: 


He has outsoar’d the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain; 
Wor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


SAMUEL J. LooKER. 
Billericay. 
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The Library. 


The Wordsworth Collection. Formed by 
Cynthia Morgan St. John, and given to 
Cornell University by Victor Emanuel. A 
Supplement to the Catalogue compiled by 
Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca, New 
York ; Cornell University Press. 1942. 

THE catalogue to which this volume is a 

supplement was also compiled by Pro- 

fessor Broughton and was published in 1931. 

Since then ‘‘ the: Wordsworth Collection in 

the Library of Cornell University has 

received accessions sufficient to warrant the 
making of this Supplement.’’ There are 
references to seven hundred and twenty books 
and articles, making with the eleven hundred 
and forty-nine contained in the original cata- 
logue the substantial total of one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine. The sections 
devoted to ‘‘ Coleridge ’’ and ‘‘ Works on the 

English Lake Country ’’ have been increased 

approximately four-fold, while those of 

“Works of Wordsworth’’ and ‘ Works 

about Wordsworth ’’ are half as large again. 

This is evidence of the great interest that 

Cornell University takes in this valuable 

collection. The decision not to continue to 

add anthologies to the Collection is a wise 
one. 

The compiler has adhered to the format of 
the original volume, He has given such a 
full description of each work that it seems a 
pity he did not consistently include a note 
on the state of each. The compilation is of 
little more service as a catalogue than as a 
bibliography, because chronological arrange- 
ment does not make reference easy. The index 
might with advantage have had its larger 
entries split up and it is not always easy to 
find the entries to which it refers owing to 
the obscurity of the numbers. In spite of its 
defects this catalogue will be a most useful 
adjunct to the study of the poet. 





The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official Organ 
of the Society of Genealogists. Vol. ix, 
March 1943. No. 8. Free to members. 
Non-members 3s. 

AS usual, this serial contains an amount of 

valuable information quite out of pro- 
portion to its bulk. The front article by Mr. 





Wagner, Richmond Herald, on recent 
coveries concerning Mr. Churchill’s American” 
ancestry has a special interest for everyone 
to-day. To those who know something of om 
Prime Minister’s maternal forbears there ig 
nothing very surprising in his distant cousin 
ship to President Roosevelt, or to General 
MacArthur, for when families can count 
eight or ten generations in any country they 
are quite likely to have had some common 
ancestor, especially in America, where the 
white population diminishes so rapidly ag we 
go back, But it is quite another thing to prove 
the relationship. Sir Wasey Sterry gives an 
interesting account of the material from 
which a register of Etonians before 1698 has 
been constructed. A useful list is printed of 
manorial documents in the Birmingham 
Reference Library. The regular features, 
recording gifts of books and documents t 
the Society, are continued, with reviews, 
queries and notes, 


Peter Rainier was born in a tent in Swazi 
land. Ox-waggons are his first recollep 
tion and Zulu kings his first boyhood heros 
As a schoolboy and trooper he witnessed the 
Boer War. He dared greatly in search of 
diamonds, buried treasure, gold and rubber 
His life has been a continuous adventure if 
the grand Wild West manner. And he cam 
write. John Murray will shortly publish th e 
third book in hig life-story, ‘ Green Fire.’ Ii 
setting is South America—the Back @ 
Beyond—where nature is as wild as man ® 
unscrupulous. 


CorRRIGENDUM. 4g 


At ante p. 199, c. 2, 1. 14 from foot, for “ Pat 
man” read Pulman. ‘ 


4 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not underiay 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. an 
APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give f 
names and addresses, for the information of te 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. he 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put @ 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refer 
THe Manager will be pleased to forward fe 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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